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IN THIS ISSUE: AN AIRPLANE SALESMAN COMPARES HIS 
WORK WITH EARLY AUTOMOBILE SELLING. SEE PAGE 687. 


Charles Austin Bates on 


Willy-Nilly Advertising 


S. Roland Hall Points Out 
Some Little Things that 
Make Real Sales Letters 


Mule-Hide Finds a Way to 
Awaken the Retail Dealer 


A Campaign that Sold Three | 
Months’ Production in One 
Week for Gotham Hosiery 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
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Without a loose-leaf cat- 


alog, the dealer is always 
“up in the air.” In most 
lines, prices change 
quickly, new items are 
added or discontinued 
regularly. To protect his 
customer and himself— 
to be thoroughly posted 
—the dealer must con- 
stantly write the manu- 
facturer or jobber. 


Itcoststhe manufacturer 
or jobber a substantial 
sum to answer these 
letters. Twenty cents per 
letter is pretty low con- 
sidering the stenog- 
rapher’s salary, time of 
the dictator, letterheads, 
envelopes and postage. 
Multiply the cost per 
letter by the number of 
letters answered daily. 
You will see how a loose- 
leaf catalog saves hun- 
dreds of dollars within 
a few months—in letters 
alone. 


a 


INN 


With a loose-leaf cata- 
log, the dealer is always 
thoroughly informed on 
the entire line. It brings 
in orders by mail when 
the salesman is else- 
where — protects his 
business which he has 
worked up— minimizes 
the eloquence of com- 
petitive salesmen. It 
accelerates turnover, in- 
creases sales and profits. 


In every kind of business, 
for salesmen and general 
trade needs, the Heinn 
loose-leaf system of cata- 
loging has proved most 
effective, advantageous 
and economical. Every 
executive interested in 
sales should have com- 
plete information. It’s 
yours for the asking. 
Just write. 


THE HEINN CO. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf 
System of Cataloging 


349 Florida St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Daily News is 
building a new home 
on the banks of the 
Chicago river just west 
of Chicago’s loop dis- 
trict. To support these 

ar ae ag it twenty-five stories in 
‘4 ce adit wl! || Paar Pal neetitaatttbnontsh / ' steel and Indiana lime- 
a _ = eee ieee al stone 100 caissons are 
now being sunk 100 
feet to bedrock. 


| BEDROCK 


HATEVER of growth The Chicago 
Daily News has had during the past 
and may have in the future is founded 


Upon these convictions and policies of 
administration The Chicago Daily News 
has builded in the past. The public has 


rewarded it with its confidence and an 
increasing measure of support in both 
circulation and advertising. New plant, 
new presses, new equipment, every for- . 
ward step made or planned is but the | 


upon the bedrock of its original purposes: 


To publish a good newspaper sincere in its 
convictions, enterprising in its methods and 
independent in its advocacy of all that best 
serves the public interest . .. to recognize 
and accept a moral responsibility to all 
the people irrespective of racial, political, 
religious and industrial distinctions .. . 
to reflect and promote those new, joyous 
aspects of life that are instinct with youth 
and youth’s progressive purposes. 


pledge of its faith that a newspaper 
founded upon such principles and edited gt ee ae 
to these standards will continue to receive PL ERP 
this confidence and this support. ml la 


Upon these convictions and policies The git 
Daily News is building for the future. A ae HEEL | 
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NEWARK 
EVENING 


NEWARK, 


| New 


1 


Jersey 


Proving its remarkable 
| productiveness for National 
| Advertisers, the Newark 

Evening News, again in 1927, 

maintains its leadership 

among ALL the week-day 
newspapers in the United 

States with a total of 


| 5,119,179 


Agate Lines of 


National Advertising | 


| 


‘SECOND 


Total Lineage 
Among ALL the six-day 


newspapers published in 
the United States 


90 Per Cent 
Home Delivered 


| EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager | 

| 215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

| O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 

| General Representatives 

New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


— a | 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 

Charles Austin Bates goes in for a re- 
freshing discussion of sales and distribution 
statistics, and then interprets them in their 
relation to the formation of an advertising 
policy. Gone is the day, he says, when 
advertising can be done on faith; it now 
has to work for its living and justify its 
existence by results. Page 673. 


The fifth article of a series on color in 
selling, page 699, deals with the different 
methods of color engraving and reproduc- 
tion in their relation to specific advertising 
problems. The writer of this series tells in 
this issue of several new color processes 
that are being used at present with evident 
success. 


“What About Advertising?” is a book 
that is altogether a healthy sign in the 
advertising heavens, says a reviewer on 
page 718. 


AGENCY RELATIONS 

The client gets a new angle on what his 
advertising agent has to contend with 
when he is allowed to listen at the keyhole 
while an advertising agency executive ex- 
plains to his men his conception of the 
right kind of client-agency cooperation. 
Page 679, by Wilbur N. Van Sant. 


DEALER HELPS 

A druggist who has been successful both 
as a pharmacist and as a merchant, tells 
on page 707 “What One Neighborhood 
Druggist Thinks of Dealer Helps,” and 
what helps received from manufacturers, 
such as counter and window displays, have 
proved most beneficial as sales builders. 


How half a dozen or more concerns are 
strengthening their merchandising plans 
through the use of a display which fea- 
tures an actual package of the product, is 
discussed on page 683. 


GENERAL 

“‘University Nights’ Offer Suggestions 
to Sales Managers’ Associations” describes 
the manner in which the Sales Managers’ 
Club of Philadelphia has taken a hand in 
aiding students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania who are interested in learning 
more of selling problems. Page 715. 


LETTERS 
“Little Things that Make Real Letters” 
is the title of an article by S. Roland Hall, 
in which he summarizes two dozen plans 
used by leading concerns through which 
they insure attention for their letters. Page 
675. 


MANAGEMENT 
Sales managers that are successful and 
can gain and hold the confidence and respect 
of their men are the ones who get out on 
the road and work hand-in-hand with their 


salesmen, not the ones who sit in their 
offices and “push,” according to Paul Cris- 
sey, page 685. He tells of many types of 
sales managers he has met and the reasons 
why a great number of them do not in- 
crease the productivity of their sales forces, 


PACKAGING 
‘‘Peek-a-boo Boxes with a Sales Pull,” 
discusses some of the latest wrinkles in 
packaging various products in “window” 
boxes, so that the purchaser can see with 
his own eyes what he is buying. Page 702. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 

The Gotham Hosiery Company, in a 
special selling event described in this issue, 
sold $4,000,000 worth of hosiery in one 
week without the use of a sales force and 
with only five days’ notice to dealers. De- 
tails of the week and the plans made for 
the sale are described on page 681. 


SALES CONTESTS 

A summer sales contest which brought a 
100 per cent increase in sales volume for 
July and topped this with 140 per cent 
increase for August, was conducted last 
year by the Equitable Bond & Mortgage 
Company. Details of the contest plan are 
given on page 695. 


SALES POLIcy 

Many concerns are faced with the prob- 
lem of finding some plan which will help 
retailers to uncover and develop the oppor- 
tunities for profitable business which lie 
undiscovered just around the corner. They 
will find a valuable method described in 
the article on page 676, as worked out and 
applied by The Lehon Company, makers 
of Mule-Hide roofing. 


How the Piston Service Company dis- 
solved a debt of $74,000 and re-established 
the business on a profit-making basis is 
told by D. G. Baird on page 705. The sales 
policies adopted, which in eighteen months 
put this dying business on its feet, are 
explained in detail. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Jack Oates, Chicago distributor of 
“Eaglerock” airplanes, has his ups and 
downs in selling his birds of the air, as 
told by John L. Scott on page 687. Mr. 
Oates compares his work with early auto- 
mobile selling, as the same skepticism 1s 
evident concerning airplanes as was felt 
in by-gone days about motor cars. 


A symposium by eighteen sales execu- 
tives, in which they tell of their methods 
of coping with prospects who say “I never 
heard of your company,” is given on page 
691. Having the salesmen armed with 
testimonial letters seems to be the most 
popular method of dealing with this type 
of customer. 
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Increase Your 


Mail Sales! 


This complete handbook on Mail 
Order Selling tells how. Written by 
Ralph K. Wadsworth, mail order 
specialist of broad experience, for- 
merly with Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Presents best practices af leading firms 


selling by mail—both wholesale and 
retail. Enables you to determine if 
your products are susceptible to mail 
order selling and how to lay plans 
for successful results. 


Tells in a Practical Way 


Cost of mail sales on various prod- 
ucts; what art media to use; how to 
choose mail order media; how to put 
punch into illustrations; when to 
mail; how to secure profitable mailing 
lists; how to lay out the line with 
regard to demand and competition; 
basic appeals in mail selling; life of 
the catalog; best states for mail order 
work; how to organize a department; 
how to price goods to secure most 
sales; when color is profitable; how 
to build a sales-producing catalog; 
what gross profit in both wholesale 
and retail selling should be; how to 
increase turnover; should orders or 
inquiries be solicited ; how many kinds 
of merchandise customers will buy 
from you by mail; how to write 
successful mail order copy; what is 
the most profitable selling plan; when 
the installment plan is advantageous; 
what is the best way to dispose of 
broken lots; when costs should govern 
pricing; etc. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
New YorK CHICAGO — Toronto 


CLIP THIS AND EXAMINE AT 
OUR EXPENSE 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

Please send for examination, at your ex- 
pense, the Handbook on Mail Order Selling. 
I will either pass your invoice for $3.75 
promptly or return the book for full credit. 


Name 
Firm. 
Address 
City 


(Invoice sent to firm unless otherwise 
requested) 


| A. E. WHITEHILL and RICHARD WeEB- 

| STER have been elected directors of Reimers 

| & Osborn, Inc., New York advertising 

| agency. Mr. Whitehill was also elected a 
vice president. Mr. Webster has held a 
vice presidency for several years. 


WILLIAM T. MULLALY, who formerly 
conducted his own agency and more re- 


| cently was with the H. E. Lesan Advertis- 
| ing Agency, has become an account executive 
| for Charles W. Hoyt Company, New York 


City advertising agency. 


E. D. Gipss has resigned as advertising 


| director of The National Cash Register 


Company, Dayton, Ohio, to enter into 
business for himself in sales promotion and 
advertising. Mr. Gibbs is a past president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and has also served the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 


Francis D. Gonpa, vice president of 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., New York, 
has returned to active duty after being 
absent because of illness for thirteen months. 


J. M. PAG.iaro, formerly with the United 


Tire Stores Company of Trenton, New 


Jersey, has joined the Myers Accessory 
House, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, as gen- 
eral manager. 


W. H. Want, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the American-LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Company, has joined the A. C. Horn 
Company, Long Island City, maker of 
paints, varnishes and waterproofing. Mr. 
Wahl will be in charge of sales promotion 
and advertising. 


WILLIAM H. Rocers has been appointed 
sales manager for Sidener, Van Riper & 
Keeling, Inc., Indianapolis advertising 
agency. Mr. Rogers has been an account 
executive on the Saturday Evening Post 
for six years, and prior to that was western 
sales manager of the Beaver Board Com- 
pany. 


H. W. Bouck has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Gleaner Combine 
Harvester Corporation, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Bouck has been in the news- 
paper publishing business in Kansas for 
many years. 


CoLIn CAMPBELL, at one time general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, was recently appointed vice 
president in charge of sales for Willys- 
Overland with offices at Toledo. Mr. Camp- 
bell was formerly president of the Colin 
Campbell Corporation, an advisory ser- 


i vice of sales and distribution problems. 


Donatp S. SHAw, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Company, New York, has 
joined the staff of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
as account executive. 


KENNON Jewett, formerly director of 
copy for Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, 
and E. D. Rinoc, former sales manager of 
the Sherman Corporation, sales promotion 
engineers of Boston, have joined the staff 
of the Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Jewett has been managing editor of the 
Transatlantic Review in Paris, foreign 
correspondent for United States newspaper 
syndicates, and a contributor to the Satur- 
day Evening Post and other periodicals. 


H. P. LEHMANN, former sales manager of 
the Black Manufacturing Company, Seattle, 
Washington, has joined the Byron G. Moon 
Company, Inc., Troy, New York. Mr. Leh- 
mann has had experience as advertising 
manager, sales manager and general man- 
ager of several large retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturing organizations in the 
South and West. 


The Southern Furniture Journal, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, monthly publication 
of the Southern furniture industry, an- 
nounces the appointment of Rosert S. 
CLary to the advertising and service de- 
partment. Mr. Clary was formerly southern 
manager of the Charles W. Hoyt adver- 
tising agency and advertising director of 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Leo McCusker, formerly sales manager 
of Boncilla Laboratories, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has been appointed director of 
merchandising for the Quinlan Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. A. RENDLE 
Stone, B.A., A.M., formerly research assis- 
tant at Harvard University, has joined 
the same agency as director of research. 


G. F. GemMeEroy, formerly business man- 
ager of Agricultural Alberta, published in 
Edmonton, Canada, and later in charge of 
all advertising in Western Canada for 
the Farm and Ranch Review, has been 
appointed general manager of the Calgary 
Albertan. Just previous to his new con- 
nection, Mr. Gemeroy was chief executive 
of the Saskatchewan Farmer, having been 
promoted to that post after spending three 
years as advertising manager. 


J. Barn Tuompson, formerly manager 
of the Chicago office of Benjamin & Kent- 
nor and more lately associated with the 
New York office of I. A. Klein Company, 
has joined the Wm. J. Morton Company, 
New York, with headquarters in Chicago. 
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Willy-Nilly Advertising 


AM not one of those who 
must have their statistics. I 
can take ’em or leave ’em 
alone. And when I do take 

them it is usually with a modi- 
cum, not to say a dash, of sodium 
chloride although I know it is de- 
recommended for high blood pres- 
sure. 

Statistics, being the result of 
research and research being what 
it is, are cute little animals that 
can be made to perform in various 
ways by different people. For in- 
stance, Miss Lotta Bunk, research 
chief for the Whoozis Advertising 
Agency, can take a troupe of 
trained statistics and produce a 
plausible plan for the expenditure 
of any given sum of money, which 
will be utterly unlike that arrived 
at by Hiram K. Hooey, of the 
Whatzat Agency, who deals with 
the same set of facts, but with re- 
search designed to prove his own 
case, 


The Location’s the Thing 


AVING thus prepared what 

looks like a perfectly good 
mode of egress in case of fire, I 
shall proceed to take some statis- 
tics apart and put them together 
again “more nearly to the heart’s 
desire.” 

Dr. Paul Nystrom is authority 
for the statement that, during 
1927, the American people spent 
$40,000,000,000 at retail, and that 
about half of this eventually found 
its way to the manufacturers and 
producers, leaving the snug sum 


By CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


of $20,000,000,000 as the cost of 
distribution. Now of course, much 
of what is classed as cost of dis- 
tribution may, with greater fair- 
ness and accuracy, be regarded as 
part of production. So far as you 
and I are concerned, a thing is not 
produced until it is made acces- 
sible to us. Florida grape-fruit 
is not “produced” for us until it 
lands on our breakfast tables—or 
at least in our pantries. 

Arthur Brisbane, in the New 
York American, reports a conver- 
sation between an economist and 
an English farmer. Four ducks 
were paddling about in a puddle 
of water. Said the economist: “Do 
you know what those ducks 
would sell for in London?” “Yes,” 
replied the farmer, “and do you 
realize what I could get for that 
puddle, if I had it in hell?” 


Where Our Money Goes 


OWEVER, we have plenty to 

talk about, without starting a 
fight with Stuart Chase and Ralph 
Borsodi as to how we shall book- 
keep as between production costs 
and distribution costs. 

It seems, according to Dr. Ny- 
strom, that 16% per cent of all 
the money spent by the American 
public, in making its retail pur- 
chases last year, went to depart- 
ment stores, 12 per cent to chain 
stores, 4 per cent to mail order 


. houses, 2%4 per cent to company 


stores, 1 per cent to bell-ringers 
and ¥ of 1 per cent to consumers’ 
cooperative associations. The bal- 
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ance 621% per cent presumably 
went to unit stores. 

In a recent address E. C. Sams, 
president of the J. C. Penney 
Company (which operates a chain 
of 1,000 stores doing $151,000,000 
a year) said: 

“A statistical organization has 
recently said that out of 1,500,000 
retailers, 1,000,000 of them are 
just eking out an existence and 
that many of them are doing bus- 
iness on a losing basis. Their 
very continuance constitutes an 
economic loss for the community . 
as a whole. It is a fallacy to as- 
sume that merchants who are not 
making a fair degree of success, 
consistent with their labor, their 
investment and the risks involved, 
should be maintained by any ar- 
tificial means or encouraged to 
remain in business at all.” 

Houses dealing in mailing lists 
give the total number of depart- 
ment stores of all ratings, at from 
6,500 to 7,800. These, on Dr. Ny- 
strom’s figures, made sales in 1927 
amounting to 6,420,000,000—an 
average of about $850,000 for each 
store. 


The Chains and Billions 


NE million and a half indepen- 

dent retailers, one million of 
which are merely existing, had 
total sales of $24,820,000—an av- 
erage of $16,600 per year. 

Just how many chain stores 
there are I do not know, but one 
optimistic list house offers the 
names and addresses of 1,879 
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“chain store organizations.” Di- 
viding among these the 1927 chain 
store sales of $4,800,000,000, we 
reach an average figure of about 
$2,600,000. From the manufac- 
turer’s standpoint, the organiza- 
tion and not the store must be 
considered the unit, for all, or 
nearly all, chain store buying is 
centralized at headquarters. Thus, 
if we combine the sales of depart- 
ment stores and chains we have a 
total of $11,220,000,000 divided 
among 9,600 outlets as against 
unit stores numbering 1,500,000 
with sales of $24,820,000,000. 

Less than ten thousand outlets 
buy as much merchandise as 
700,000 unit stores. Does that 
mean anything to the manufac- 
turer? Should it have any bear- 
ing on his selling plans and his 
advertising efforts? The answer, 
I think, in many cases must be a 
reluctant and doubtful no, but in 
a very much greater number of 
cases these figures should cause 
deep and concentrated cogitation. 
By far the bulk of advertising by 
manufacturers is designed to drive, 
coax, or wheedle consumers into 
retail stores. What retail stores? 
Chains? No, nix, jamais and not 
at all. Department stores? Yes, 
to a considerable extent, but not 
so enthusiastically, for do not 
these stores raise hob with price 
maintenance? 


Would not 40 per cent of sales 
in three cities indicate quite clear- 
ly that the market for his particu- 
lar line is in cities? Then why 
scatter? What is salable in Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago will sell just 
as well in Detroit, Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. Why 
not concentrate the advertising? 
There are newspapers in all these 
places and we can be about as 
“artistic” in rotogravure sections 
as we can in national publications 
of high quality and small circu- 
lation scattered from Maine to 
Mexico, 

Why not concentrate? Why 
not go after business where busi- 
ness is? Manufacturers are in 
business to make money. They 
want the largest possible volume 
of sales at a profit. Sales efforts 
in the wrong direction and adver- 
tising done by guess, go far to- 
ward making profit impossible. 

If Mrs. Consumer leans more 
and more toward department and 
chain stores, as it seems she does, 
why not let her have her own 
way? She will have it anyway. 
Why not overcome sales resis- 
tance by avoiding it, rather than 
by fighting it? 

Altogether too much advertis- 
ing is still being done on a pre- 
war basis. The lesson of 1920 
has not been learned. The changed 
conditions have still to be ap- 


We are printing this article by Mr. Bates because it 
deals with a timely problem in a frank and refresh- 
ing way. You probably will not agree with him 


entirely; neither do we. 


But we think an open dis- 


cussion of the point he raises will be helpful to 
everyone concerned with making advertising pay. 


Guessing exact percentages is 
dangerous business, but would we 
be far wrong if we estimate that 
80 per cent of national advertis- 
ing is planned to send consumers 
to the unit stores—to the local 
grocer, druggist, jeweler, hard- 
ware dealer, dry goods dealer? 

Quite recently I reviewed the 
1927 advertising of a furniture 
manufacturer. Forty per cent of 
his sales were made in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York. Thir- 
ty per cent more were in Ohio 
and Eastward. Aside from cata- 
logs and a little trade paper 
space, his entire advertising ex- 
penditure was in publications of 
national circulation. 


praised and appreciated. We no 
longer shoot a lot of money into 
advertising for its effect on in- 
come taxes. A good many manu- 
facturers have had to worry more 
about income than about taxes. 
But much of the advertising, both 
in plan and copy, is of the 1919 
model. In that year, advertising 
was not so necessary for the sale 
of goods. Nowadays it should be 
made to work for its living and 
justify its existence by results. 
The faith some advertising men 
have in advertising is just as sen- 


timentally beautiful and just as. 


logical as the belief in Santa 
Claus. They are sure that “ad- 
vertising pays,” but they do not 


know just how or why it pays. 

As a matter of fact, a criminally 
large percentage of so-called ad- 
vertising does not pay and cannot 
pay, because it is made up largely 
of weird “art” effects, and per- 
fectly trite and _platitudinous 
words addressed to nobody in 
particular and with no definite ob- 
jective. 

In my opinion advertising is, 
as Grover Cleveland once said of 
the tariff—‘“a local issue.” The 
bulk of advertised goods are sold 
through stores, and stores are lo- 
cal. The advertising force must 
be concentrated sufficiently — it 
must be strong enough in a given 
locality—to make an impression 
forceful enough and_ thorough 
enough to move both consumers 
and dealers out of their inertia. 
That cannot be done with a thin 
distribution of its selling message 
in national publications. None 
but tremendously large concerns 
are justified in choosing the na- 
tional field as their battle ground. 


Optimism for Independents 


HE manufacturer of moder- 

ate size must restrict his 
territory and concentrate effort. 
If what he makes can be sold 
through department stores, well 
and good. If not, let him choose 
his preferred outlets from among 
the independent unit stores, seek- 
ing connection with those which 
are making more than a living. 
And there are many of these, in 
spite of chain and department 
store aggression. 

The independent retailer has 
some very distinct advantages if 
he will but make use of them. He 
can give better service than either 
the chain or the department store. 
He can, if he will, operate at lower 
cost and he need not be too much 
handicapped by the difference in 
the cost of his merchandise due 
to smaller buying power. Quality 
for quality, brand for brand, his 
possibly higher selling price may 
be more than justified by superior 
personal service. If he is really 
a merchant and works at it, he 
can put up a winning fight against 
the chains and the mail-order 
houses. 


The Buchen Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, announces 
the establishment of an associated 
European company, located at 
Brussels, Belgium. H. I. Orwig, 
formerly manager of a company 
branch at Lansing, Michigan, 1s 
resident manager. 
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“A man with unusual knowledge of farm homes says that many 
letters to the farmers fall down because they are too clever, too 
friendly, too confidential.” 


Little Things that Make Real Letters 


EKTTERS are the simplest 
and most natural things that 
most of us write. Few 
are called to write edi- 
torials, stories or even general ar- 
ticles. But we are writing letters 
from childhood up. We ought to 
do them well, but even after all 
the years of preaching about “bet- 
ter letters” and in spite of the 
circulation of thousands of sound 
articles and books on the subject, 
the grade of letter-writing, taking 
business as a whole, is none too 
good. Many business campaigns 
that start bravely perform poorly 
When the stage of letter-writing 
between prospective buyer and 
seller is reached. 


By S. Rotanpd HALL 


o 


This article can’t be a complete 
treatise on good business letter- 
writing. It can deal with only a 
dozen or so of ideas and points 
that I have picked out of a big 
reference file and drawn from my 
observations. 

The Scriptures refer to the “lit- 
tle foxes that spoil the vine.” 
Often the margin between the 
mediocre letter and the really good 
letter is small; some “little fox” 
has crept in to spoil things, or 
some little point was overlooked. 
It is so very easy to overlook a 
good point when a given letter is 
just one of fifty or more a day 
that we are called on to write. 

The author doesn’t flatter him- 
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self that all these points are new. 
There really isn’t a great deal in 
business practice that is absolute- 
ly new. But we improve our let- 
ters by keeping in mind a number 
of things that we probably know 
well enough but are inclined to 
overlook. 

Letters ought to be in conver- 
sational language, asa rule. This 
gets the dictator away from ex- 
cessive formality and hackneyed 
language. But, as a representa- 
tive of the National City Bank 
once said, “In adopting this per- 
sonal and conversational tone, do 
not forget that you are speaking for 
the bank.” In other words, letter 

(Continued on page 732) 


How Mule-Hide Builds 


Better Dealers 


By A. R. Hawn 


Dozens of concerns are faced with the problem of 
finding some plan which will help retailers to un- 
cover and develop the opportunities for profitable 
business which lie undiscovered just around the cor- 
ner. They will find a valuable suggestion in the 
method described here, as worked out and applied by 
The Lehon Company, makers of Mule-Hide roofing. 


HE Lehon Company, 
manufacturer of Mule- 
Hide roofing, has always 
been active in cooperat- 
ing with retail dealers in showing 
them how to sell the more profit- 
able, quality business. To their 
already broad range of advertising 
and selling services for retailers, 
they added two years ago a plan 


for helping the dealer find and 
develop more prospects. 

This plan is called the Mule- 
Hide Survey, and since the time 
of its introduction more than one 
hundred dealers have used it with 
success in their local markets. 

The re-roofing market is a 
source of business which the aver- 
age retail lumber dealer has to a 
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great extent overlooked. It was 
not until a number of re-roofing 
concerns began sending house-to- 
house crews from town to town 
and taking large, profitable pieces 
of business from the local dealer’s 
own customers, that some of the 
retailers began to awaken to the 
fact that they could get re-roofing 
business themselves by going 
after it in the right way. 

The Lehon Company, recogniz- 
ing the need of their dealers for 
some plan, some systematic meth- 
od for tapping this big potential 
market for roofing business, de- 
veloped a simple and inexpensive 
plan for making a survey which 
not only would find re-roofing 
prospects, but at the same time 
would locate prospects for other 
types of service the retail lumber 
dealer has to sell. 

Gordon C. Estes, general sales 
manager for the company, ex- 
plains the details of the Mule- 
Hide survey in this manner: 

“When one of our dealers 
agrees to run a survey, our adver- 
tising department and our terri- 
tory salesman cooperate with him 
in laying plans for the event. In 
towns between 10,000 and 25,000, 
one of our men is on the ground 
while the affair is being con- 
ducted. For smaller towns com- 
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the ages of 14 and 16 is organized 
to make a house-to-house canvass. 
The boys are furnished with a 
supply of shopping bags bearing 
the famous Mule-Hide trade mark, 
one of which is given to the 
housewife when she is_ inter- 
viewed. The Lehon Company 
sends to the dealer a liberal quan- 
tity of miscellaneous literature 
which is put into the bags before 
they are distributed, and the sug- 
gestion is made to the dealer that 
he ask other manufacturers of 
paints, hardware, wall board, in- 
sulation, etc., for literature and 
samples which can be added to 
the collection. 

“The boy requests the house- 


The Lehon Company, recognizing 
the need of their dealers for some 
plan, some systematic method for 
rapping the big potential market 
represented by old homes in need 
of new roofs, developed a simple 
and inexpensive plan for making 
a survey which not only would 
locate re-roofing prospects, but at 
the same time would uncover pros- 
pects for other types of service the 
retail lumber dealer has to sell. 
Crews of boys were employed to 
make a _ house-to-house canvass. 


plete and detailed instructions are 
furnished for the dealer to follow. 

“The dealer calls together all 
the contractors he works with, 
and gets them to agree on a price 
per square foot for laying roofs of 
each particular specification. Then 
he tells them what he is going to 
do, lists their names in order by 
drawing the names out of a hat, 
and explains that re-roofing jobs 
will be turned over to them in 
order, as fast as they are sold. If 
lor any reason one contractor can- 
not handle a job, it passes along 
to the next man in line. By han- 
dling matters in this way the 
dealer retains the cooperation of 
everyone.: 

“Then a crew of boys between 


wife to furnish certain informa- 
tion required to fill out a short 
questionnaire, which embodies 
the following data: 

Name and address of occupant. 

Do you own this home? 

If not, who does? Address? 

What is the present condition of the roof ? 

What type of roof is on the building 
now? Wood shingle, asphalt, metal, slate 
or tile? 

Do you intend to build? When? Home, 
garage, remodeling, barn? 

Do you intend to repair? When? 

Is the home equipped with screens? 
Storm sash? 


“The dealer pays the boys two 
cents for each card they return 
completely filled out. If the ques- 
tionnaire is not completely filled 
out, the boy forfeits payment for 
that call. This arrangement is 


necessary to insure careful work. 

“Tt has been our experience that 
boys between the ages of 14 and 
16 do the best work in this type 
of canvass—if they are younger 
than 14 they do not have a proper 
sense of responsibility. The suc- 
cess of crews of local boys work- 
ing in this manner has convinced 
us that women will give them the 
information asked for with readi- 
ness. In all canvasses we have 
helped to conduct, there have 
been few cases where the boys 
were unable to get the question- 
naires filled out. 

“Most women are sympathetic 
with youngsters who show enough 
ambition to undertake any kind of 
a business project. They feel that 
boys should be encouraged in 
their efforts to earn some honest 
money, and consequently are glad 
to help them out. 

“The first day the crews work, 
we check up on every boy at least 
twice, to see that he is working 
properly. The second day we 
check once. In many cases the 
local boys hired to do the work 
preferred to work in neighbor- 
hoods where they knew the home 
owners, and so far as possible, 
they were assigned territories on 
this basis. Usually a prize of two 
or three dollars is posted for the 
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team turning in the largest num- 
ber of questionnaires properly 
filled out. 

“The survey works best in 
towns of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion, although one was conducted 
successfully in a middle western 
city of 300,000. Because our 
goods are distributed on an ex- 
clusive agency arrangement, we 
have no difficulty in handling 
local competitive dealer problems 
in connection with a campaign of 
this kind. The dealer bears 
the cash cost of the survey, 
including the shopping 
bags, salaries for the crews, 
and any prize money of- 
fered. However, the Lehon 
Company supplies the bags, 
just as it does many other 
advertising materials, at a 
low cost through quantity 
purchases at the factory, 
and gives the time required 
to supervise the work. 


The Follow-Up 


“After all the question- 
naires are turned in, they 
are sorted and tabulated, 
and the dealer and _ his 
clerks begin the follow-up 
work. At the same time 
the names of prospects are 
sent to the home office of 
the Lehon Company, and 
immediately a direct mail 
campaign is started, con- 
sisting of letters, broad- 
sides, and other features. 
Heavy emphasis is laid on 
the personal follow-up, be- 
cause the care with which 
this work is done deter- 
mines the degree of success 
for the whole survey. 

“Nor do we stop with aid 
for the dealer. Our man 
often works with some of 
the local contractors in an 
effort to teach them how to 
sell—he may even call on a pros- 
pect with the carpenter and show 
him how to sell a roofing job.” 

Now as to results: typical of 
what can be accomplished is the 
record of the Smith-Haggard 
Lumber Company, Lexington, 
Kentucky. The total cost of the 
campaign conducted in this city 
was $98, which brought $4,000 
worth of new business within six 
weeks, obtained 212 roof pros- 
pects, 185 repair jobs, 103 build- 
ing leads including 24 garages, 
and added 1,500 new names to the 
mailing list. 

This dealer reported: “On a 
great number of the slips were 


notations mentioning that the 
householder wished further infor- 
mation immediately. The time 
directly after the campaign was 
employed in running these pros- 
pects down. Then we began a 


steady march down the line, tak- 
ing them as they came, giving 
estimates, educational literature, 
ideas and suggestions for plan- 
ning the interior, the best type of 
roof and all the more important 
subjects concerning the building 


Tom Lehon, President, The Lehon Company 


and maintenance of a comfortable 
home. 

“We made a list, for our winter 
canvass, of those who did not have 
weatherstrips. We made lists of 
those who were going to build in 
the late Fall or Spring, keeping 
in touch with them by means of 
letters and personal calls .... one 
personal call on a hesitant pros- 
pect is worth more than forty let- 
ters to a red-hot prospect.” 

Taking advantage of spring va- 
cation week, a dealer in Moline, 
Illinois, Dimock Gould Company, 
completed in three days’ time a 
canvass of approximately 3,800 
homes. The survey uncovered 261 


leaking roofs, 44 new building 
prospects, 169 repair and remodel 
prospects, and 319 sash and door 
prospects. In addition the sur- 
vey reported the homes in town 
with ground’ space available but 
no garage built upon the property. 
During the campaign and for two 
weeks following, the windows of 
the retail store were kept trimmed 
100 per cent Mule-Hide. 

In two days a crew of boys 
canvassed an lowa town, and 
brought in reports of 110 
leaking roofs with 41 in 
“fair” condition, leads for 
81 repair and remodel jobs, 
10 screen prospects and a 
list of 946 homes not fitted 
with storm sash. 

Even better results were 
obtained in a survey made 
by the Pauley Lumber Com- 
pany in Hastings, Nebraska, 
a town of 19,000 population. 
Hidden sales opportunities 
uncovered amounted to: 30 
new home building pros- 
pects; 98 repair and re- 
model prospects ; 198 homes 
needing storm sash or 
weather strips; 99 paint 
prospects ;123leaking roofs; 
247 roofs in “fair” condi- 
tion. 


Dozens of Leads 


From a canvass of 2,000 
homes in Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, the Mule-Hide deal- 
er in that town obtained 
contracts for 10 re-roofing 
jobs, 4 new roof contracts, 
8 re-modeling contracts and 
2 new home contracts. 

These random instances 
will serve to show the read- 
er how this simple survey, 
as planned and engineered 
by representatives of the 
Lehon Company in collab- 
oration with their local 
dealers, uncovered dozens of pros- 
pects and live leads which the 
dealer might never otherwise have 
learned about. 

The re-roofing jobs sold in this 
manner represent purely created 
business, because more than 90 
per cent of re-roofing jobs are 
sold rather than bought—in other 
words, only one prospect in ten 
who needs to have a re-roofing 
job done actually comes into a 
dealer’s place of business and 
leaves an order or asks for an 
estimate. 

This survey is tied into a broad 
program of dealer service which 
(Continued on page 710) 
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The client is allowed to listen at the keyhole while an 
advertising agency executive explains to his men his con- 
ception of the right kind of client-agency cooperation and 
discusses with them the “why” of careful contact work. 


Are You Stifling Your Advertising 
Agent’s Ability? 


FTERanadvertisingagency 
staff meeting, at which 
the client was dissected 
for the delectation of ac- 

count executives on whose shoul- 
ders fall the burdens of “public 
relations,” it occurred to us that 
the client is as much interested in 
his own anatomy as is the liaison 
oficer of the agency. So here it 
is, written down in all its naked- 
ness; an esoteric view which 
draws the veil and lets the spend- 
er of advertising money know 
how the mind of the spendee 
works. 

Be patient, client. Remember 
that this is your agency man talk- 
ing in camera to his associates. It 
is written for their edification, not 
yours. And if perchance you find 
stuff not altogether to your liking, 
let your mind run back to that 
last and not so distant heated con- 
versation, when you stopped your 
lunch and let your soup grow cold 
while you applied rack and 
thumb-screw with Torquemadian 
nicety to the whole advertising 
system, using your agency con- 
Pik man as the vicarious sacri- 

ce, 


Keeping After Results 


IRST, men, if you have sold 

. him right your client has a defi- 
nite idea of what he expects from 
the agency. He will get that any- 
way. That is all in black and 
white in the schedules, nicely an- 
notated with dates and space and 
“copy-angles,” consumer copy tied 
to dealer display, trade-paper tied 
to consumer, direct mail synchron- 
ized with salesmen—all set forth 
in the leather-bound manual which 
the salesman leaves in the Hotel 
Richmond, Augusta, Georgia, “be- 
Cause it weighs two pounds and 
dealers won’t look at it anyway.” 


By Witsur N. Van Sant 


The client knows what he expects 
you to do. Let us pass that, as 
performed with ability and de- 
corum by any _ well-manned 
agency. 

What of the things the client 
gets that he knows not of? That’s 
the thing that counts. That’s why 
the agency keeps a_ high-priced 
man constantly in contact with 
the client. Remember that adver- 
tising plans always work under 
the inescapable handicap of being 
crystallized when the advertiser 
and the agency know the least 
about the problem—at the begin- 
ning. To set them rolling and go 
off and leave them is not possible 
if results are to be obtained. Con- 
stant watching, constant checking, 
constant rebuilding, constant inti- 
mate contact with the multitude 
of changes in competition, me- 
diums and markets—this is the 
difference between success and 
failure. 


Immature Brain Children 


O SERVE the client well, in 

addition to the “schedule,” 
you must give him two things, and 
take one. You must shape his 
thinking, you must keep alive his 
progress-urge or enthusiasm, and 
you must take from him informa- 
tion which he may never think 
has any bearing on your adver- 
tising plans, facts so routine to 
him that he never tells you of 
them. 

Regardless of the fact that he 
may have enthusiastically ap- 
proved the plan, your method of 
carrying it out will be different 
from his own. I have never yet 
seen two brains which could con- 
ceive the same idea. Of like na- 
ture, yes. Starting at the same 
point, ves. Arriving at the same 
end, yes. But alike in detail—no. 
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It can’t be done. The Lord didn’t 
build the world that way. And 
when a client says to me, “That’s 
exactly what I had in mind,” I 
know his mind had been a perfect 
blank. 

The great mass of clients are 
rather brilliant men. If it were 
not so, they would have neither 
the vision nor capital to advertise. 
And any man with the least spark 
of brilliance has a mind that 
works. When he says, “We ought 
to let the electrical contractors 
know about this,” willy-nilly his 
mind starts working and by the 
time the copy department sends 
through the material, there is 
some thought in his mind as to 
how it should be done. Not a 
clear image. Not a crystallized 
idea. Not an advertisement full 
grown and ready for birth. But it 
is there. So we must remember 
that he becomes an immensely 
reasonable man when he throws 
his mental picture into the dis- 
card, agrees with you, and initials 
it in the lower right. 


Shaping the Client’s Image 


UT if he does it without ques- 

J tion, the advertising loses. 
The most difficult client is the one 
who merely looks at the cost fig- 
ure, reads the copy half through, 
yawns and says, “All right. Go 
ahead. I guess it’s all right if you 
say so. I don’t know anything 
about it any way.” He takes away 
the anvil on which we must work, 
and how can a smith fashion a 
worthwhile tool without an anvil? 
We must remember, and the 
client must be made to know, that 
an advertising agency is not a col- 
lege of Hindu magicians. We 
don’t know everything. He knows 
more about his own business than 
we will ever know. We can learn 
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markets in the abstract, can ap- 
praise competition from the out- 
sider’s point of view, and devise 
broad policies of selling and pro- 
motion. But he knows his own 
business. If he does not, we 
should not have him for a client. 
And the only way the highest 
success can be attained is to take 
what he knows about his own 
business, put it together with 
what we know of advertising, one 
working on the other. Any ad- 
vertising man who thinks he can 
learn a client’s business in a few 
months of market study or a few 
years of contact, has yet to dis- 
cover what the advertising agency 
business is all about. 

So the first thing we must do 
is to shape the client’s thinking 
toward the agency. Give him the 
right viewpoint. Don’t try to 
make him think you are Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson all rolled 
into one. Make him see that he 
must understand his own eco- 
nomics, build his own philosophy, 
and leave to us his method of ex- 
pression. Let him realize that 
we are dealing with the vitals of 
his business, his public expres- 
sion, and for him to turn that 
over, out of hand, to anyone, is 
abrogating a basic right and side- 
stepping an inescapable responsi- 
bility. Make him take a lively 
interest in all that is going on. 
The best way to keep him sold, is 
to let him feel convinced, by his 
own participation, that the thing 
being done is wringing the best 
from the situation at hand. 


Merely Human Frailty 


HAT is the result? Such a 

close client-agency coopera- 
tion that the client will realize 
how vital the advertising is. 
He will see how it is not merely 
an outside force brought into the 
picture at so much per line or per 
year, but is actually the public 
expression of his company, ser- 
vice and produce. He will auto- 
matically gear the advertising to 
the business and gear selling and 
manufacturing to the advertising. 
You will never have to worry 
such a client with tales of coordi- 
nation between the sales force and 
the advertising. When the client’s 
mind is right, coordination thrives 
abundantly. 

Growing right out of this is the 
thinking ahead which must be 
done for any business. Edward 
N. Hurley of shipping board fame 
several years back contributed an 


immensely valuable essay to the 
business world, dealing with the 
fact that the average business man 
would not know what to do with 
his time if you took the incoming 
basket off his desk. He is so used 
to routine that he lets his job run 
him instead of running his job, 
and it is only on rare occasions 
that he does real thinking and 
planning for the business wh eh 
the routine keeps rolling. 

The client has this trouble, 
along with other business men. 
And the easy, natural thing for 
him is to pass over to the adver- 
tising man the problem of think- 
ing for the future. Why not, 
didn’t the adverttsing man sell 
him futures in the first place? So 
he would abandon to the adver- 
tising agency the whole future of 
his business—not because he 
wants to, but because of human 
frailty. 


Taking the Sales Pulse 


AY the advertising man can 
do the future thinking. But 
only in part. Here again he 
must have an anvil to work on. 
Therefore we must see to it that 
the client is continually prodded 
into future thinking, planning, 
contriving, setting-up, knocking- 
down, two together doing this 
thing; the advertiser furnishing 
the background and the agency 
the perspective, in order that the 
horizon may show a worthwhile 
picture. 

Don’t side-step! All of the fore- 
going deals with getting the client 
into the picture. Do not forget 
the purpose. Not that you may 
escape, but that you may think 
soundly, clearly and constantly, 
with the client’s mind and vast 
fund of knowledge as an anvil. Do 
not be afraid to take responsibil- 
ity. When it is yours, do not try 
to share it with the client. But 
do not let the client fail to share 
with you that thinking which is 
his rightful duty to himself and to 
his future. 

Getting the client’s cooperation 
easily brings the information you 
must have for successful opera- 
tion. If it does not come by his 
own initiative, it will at least put 
you in a position where you can 
get it without a major operation. 
A man of enquiring mind cannot 
work and plan and worry with 
with another man, without lead- 
ing forth facts which otherwise 
would not see the light of day. 

First there is the matter of mar- 
kets. You know the markets, in 


general. You frequently know 
more about the broad aspect of 
markets than the client. But the 
details of markets, the habits of 
markets, the mercurial shift in 
market opinion; these things must 
come from the client and his sales 
force. You can personally make 
contact with the sales force. That 
is valuable. But at best it can be 
only occasional and spotty con- 
tact. Far better, educate the client 
to see what it is you need, why 
you want it, and how to get it 
from the field. He is in constant 
touch. He knows the men. He 
knows the territories. Encourage 
him to realize that all facts should 
be reported. Lead the client to 
have a seeing eye and _ hearing 
ear, and a tongue that retails the 
market news. That is the answer. 

Of course you have regular 
methods for collecting monthly 
statistical data from clients. See 
to it that this information is forth- 
coming and appraise it each 
month. And best of all, let the 
client realize that his charted and 
filed data in the agency records is 
of infinite value in keeping the 
fingers on the pulse of sales. Let 
him realize that it is not merely a 
gesture, as some have thought, 
but that it is the details of how 
and why his advertising is mak- 
ing money for him. 


Stimulating the Progress-Urge 


NOTHER kind of important 
information is_ regarding 
products in embryo. If you have 
the client’s confidence, he will un- 
cover. He will let you know what 
he has in process—new products, 
changed products, ideas which 
he thinks not worthy of develop- 
ment. Learn of these. The mer- 
chandising aspects of the new 
product, which you are able to 
appraise, may change his whole 


thinking. Many a product with a - 


great future has been uncovered 
by the advertising man, after it 
has lain dormant for years be- 
cause it was thought inconsequen- 
tial. Dig for these things. If you 
have the client thinking toward 
you, these things will uncover 
themselves to profit the client and 
the agency. 

Last of all comes the question 
of your part in keeping in full- 
heat the progress-urge. Often 
you gave it to the client in the 
first place. Often it was your 


vision for his future which en- 

couraged him to step out of the 

commonplace and assume 4 
(Continued on page 724) 
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Typical of the manner in which the stores cooperated is this window from a prominent store 


on the Pacific coast. 


This was but one of a series of windows featured by this concern during 


the special week, all of which were dedicated exclusively to the display of Onyx hosiery. 


Gotham Hosiery Sells Three Months’ 
Production in One Week 


EVERAL months ago the 

Gotham Silk Hosiery 

Company began planning 

a sales event which would: 
(1) Induce a million people to 
buy Onyx Pointex silk hosiery ; 
(2) Sell three months’ production 
in one week; (3) Stir up dealers 
who were not making the most of 
the Onyx Pointex line; (4) Show 
their dealers the real power of ad- 
vertising as a sales stimulant; (5) 
Prove the efficacy of the Gotham 
merchandising methods to the re- 
tail trade as a whole. 

In doing this, the company had 
no sales force to fall back on, for 
Gotham sells the entire output of 
its sixteen mills without sales- 
men. Just how much confidence 
the company has in its product, 
and how thoroughly it believes in 
the power of advertising, is 
Shown by the fact that it began 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


making up hosiery for this 
special event several months in 
advance of the week’s drive. Mills 
which ordinarily made other 
brands merchandised by the com- 
pany were turned over to the 
manufacture of Onyx Pointex 
hosiery for the event, so that 
stocks would be ready for ship- 
ment when the big sale was an- 
nounced, 

Plans went ahead with secrecy, 
only a few of the sales and pro- 
duction executives in the home 
office organization knowing any- 
thing about the sale. Dealers 
were not notified until a few days 
before the scheduled event. 
Newspaper advertising was con- 
tracted for, but no copy was sent 
until a few days before the inser- 
tion dates. 

When the mills had started pro- 
duction and plans were under 
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way, one of the first steps was to 
allot a certain amount of mer- 
chandise to each Onyx Pointex 
dealer. The allotment was made 
on the basis of the dealers’ pre- 
vious records for the months of 
December, January and February. 

It was a daring idea—to make 
up enough merchandise for a 
three months’ supply, all to be 
sold in one week of intensive 
merchandising, without the aid 
of salesmen or any special ad- 
vance planning on the part of the 
dealers involved. But officials of 
the company felt that dealers 
would cooperate if the plans for 
the sales drive were made attrac- 
tive enough to them, and if they 
were assured of protection 
against losses. 

Large space advertising was 
contracted for in the newspapers 
of ten cities. In addition to this, 


682 
it was planned to pay for each 
dealer’s special advertising in the 
event wherever the dealer’s pre- 
vious sales warranted this special 
support. Not all dealers were so 
situated as to make it possible for 
the company to pay for advertis- 
ing over their names, but wher- 
ever this support was at all war- 
ranted, it was given. 

For example, the company has 
more than 1,000 dealers in New 
York City, and it would be obvi- 
ously out of the question to run 
special advertising for all of these 
—and the same holds true of 
other large cities. But these deal- 
ers were given ample support 
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that we are sending it special de- 
livery. 

WE WANT 5,000,000 new 
wearers for Onyx Pointex silk 
stockings as we are sure a trial 
will result in making permanent 
customers for your store and for 
our product. The week of March 
5th to 10th has been set aside to 
accomplish this—and this is how 
we have arranged to do it: 

1. An advertising campaign of 
most unusual proportions in prac- 
tically every city in the United 
States, making this event the big- 
gest thing of its kind with the 
possible exception of the advent 
of the new Ford car. 


The Gotham Hosiery Company, in the special week’s 
selling event described here, sold more than 250,000 
dozen pairs of hosiery, totalling $4,000,000 in sales. 
Without the use of a sales force, and with only a 
five-day advance notice to dealers, they put their 
advertising to the most rigid test in company his- 
tory. How the test paid out is explained here. 


through the company’s special ad- 
vertising which carried no deal- 
ers’ names. 

The advertisements announced 
the sale of several styles of Onyx 
Pointex at reduced prices, for one 
week only. Not all dealers were 
shipped the same styles, and for 
this reason it was imperative that 
the dealer electrotypes carry an- 
nouncements of exactly the same 
styles as were to be shipped to 
each dealer. 

Sales records of each dealer 
were checked and the merchan- 
dise allotments were made accord- 
ing to the dealer’s past sales for 
three months and the general con- 
ditions which prevailed in each 
particular store. 

A few days before the sale was 
announced, a letter went to each 
dealer who was to cooperate in 
the sale. The letters were mailed 
so that dealers on the Pacific 
Coast and other far away points 
received the announcement on the 
same day that New York and 
New England dealers received 
theirs. 

The letter, which was an ordi- 
nary, multigraphed, form letter, 
printed on a special large-size let- 
terhead, began: 

THIS IS A BIG LETTER TO 
YOU—it is so important and 
immediate action is so necessary 


2. An assortment of Onyx 
Pointex silk stockings is being 
shipped to you, to be sold at 
MUCH LOWER than the regu- 
lar prices. This shipment will be 
billed you on a special invoice, 
and will give you an opportunity 
to sell a tremendous quantity of 
Onyx Pointex stockings with un- 
usual profit to you. These spe- 
cial prices will prevail for one 
week only—March 5 to 10. 

3. Unsold merchandise may be 
returned to us or it may be kept 
by you and added to your regular 
stock. 

4. Our advertising agency, 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., will 
write you concerning suggestions 
for advertising this Onyx Poin- 
tex campaign, to tie up with our 
national advertising. They will 
also send you newspaper mats for 
use in this connection. Please 
look for this letter. 

5. Please note special terms and 
prices on invoice covering this 
merchandise. 

6. If, after receiving this letter, 
the merchandise and the invoice, 
and our advertising proposition to 
you, you do not care to partici- 
pate in this national event, you 
may return the entire shipment 
at our expense, and bill us with 
the express charges paid by you. 

7. All we ask in return is that 


you mail us immediately the en- 
closed postal card, for our infor- 
mation as to your reaction to this 
stupendous plan. 

We know this will prove a last- 
ing stimulus to your hosiery 
business and if we have not 
clearly outlined what promises to 
be the most talked of hosiery 
merchandising event in history, 
and you desire further informa- 
tion, please write or wire us to- 
day. 

With each letter a return card 
was enclosed, which read: 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, 
Inc.: We will gladly cooperate 
with you in your national cam- 
paign to get 5,000,000 new Onyx 
Pointex wearers. 

The cards came back with a 
rush. Dealers, with practically no 
exceptions, returned the cards and 
signified their intention to do all 
they could to make the sale a 
success. 

Special posters, announcing the 
sale, were prepared for shipment 
with the merchandise. Arrange- 
ments were made with the express 
company to give special attention 
to shipments. Shipments to dis- 
tant merchants were made ahead 
of those to nearby stores, so that 
dealers in every state in the 
Union received their shipments 
on approximately the same days. 
During the five days from Febru- 
ary 18 to 25, the company shipped 
more hosiery than during the en- 
tire twelfth year they were in 
business. The express company 
used twenty-seven express cars in 
handling the shipments. 


Plans for the Sale 


S WILL be noted from the let- 
ter, the company took special 
pains to protect the dealers 
against the remotest possibility of 
loss. In the first place, special 
prices, which enabled the dealer 
to sell the hosiery at special 
prices, but receive his usual 
profits, were arranged. The com- 
pany did not ask its dealers to 
stand part of the price reduction. 
The merchandise was billed on 
specially prepared invoices which 
did not come due until after the 
sale, so that the dealer could sell 
the merchandise and get his 
money before the bills came due. 
Then, if all the merchandise was 
not sold, he was permitted to ship 
it back and receive full credit tor 
it. In the event the dealer did not 
care to cooperate in the sale, he 
was permitted to ship all the 
(Continued on page 720) 
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“Keep moving, please.’ 
size lithographed color display for 
counter or window, which features the 
actual container for the product, flags 
every casual customer and keeps stocks 
steadily on the forward march. 


b 


The smaller 


When Turnover Lags 


MIDDLE Western con- 
cern recently intro- 
duced a new item in 
their line of food 

products in six metropolitan 
markets. While they were sure 
of the superior quality of their 
new food, it was in a highly 
competitive field, and they 
knew unless they had some 
unusually strong merchandis- 
ing plan, that dealers would 
not be anxious to take on still 
another brand in addition to 
those already on the shelves. 

As the campaign was finally 
worked out, it included a 
counter display lithographed 
in full color, which was small 
enough not to appropriate too 
greedy a proportion of 
space on the counter, 
large enough to carry in 
its illustration a strong 
appetite appeal, and in- 
teresting enough in its 
construction to stand 
out above competitive 
advertising material 
which surrounded it in 
the store. An ingenious 
twistinthe construction 
made the package itself 
a part of the display. 

In the introductory 
campaign,emphasis was 
laidon getting the sales- 
men to make a special effort to 
see that one of these displays was 
set upon the dealer’s counter. The 
company wanted this display to 
accomplish the tie-up at the point 
of sale which was needed to com- 
plete the effectiveness of their 
newspaper advertising. 

_ the new product got off on the 
right foot, and the sales manager 
of the company says this particular 
Style of display proved to be more 


on appetite appeal. 


By BRucE CROWELL 


FOUL 
BROAD 


A trade character is effectively used by the Foulds 
Milling Company in a new color display which is strong 


merchandise advertised. 


satisfactory than any other they 
had ever used. “One of the rea- 
sons for its success is its stability,” 
he pointed out. “With a package 
of the product made a part of the 
display, it is not easily tipped over 
—and with all the rush-hour con- 
fusion in the average grocery store, 
we believe this to be an important 
point. Furthermore, it accom- 
plishes a desirable tie-up with 
advertising, furnishes a reminder, 
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And the package itself is there to 
lend interest and to furnish a direct tie-up with the 


and ties up so closely with the 
package at the same time, that 
it forges a strong chain of 
selling influence right at the 
place where that influence is 
needed to complete interest 
aroused previously —at the 
point of sale.” 

A number of other adver- 
tisers have adopted the smaller 
size display which features 
the package or the can, and 
with considerable effective- 
ness, as the pictures on these 
pages will testify. The Foulds 
Milling Company uses a trade 
character to lend animation to 
a color display with an appe- 
tite appeal. A box of Foulds 
noodles, macaroni, or spa- 
ghetti, fits snugly into 
the “feet” of the display 
when they are turned 
so that it stands in up- 
right position. 

An excellent use of 
human interest is em- 
bodied in a display by 
Ralston, in which a vig- 
orous example of boy- 
hood is playing leap- 
frog over a package of 
whole wheat cereal. 
Here is a direct tie-up 
with the company’s 
sales argument that 
whole wheat cereal is 
a good food for growing boys. 

How effectively the package- 
display can be worked out around 
a slogan is demonstrated in the 
Franklin MacVeagh Coffee dis- 
play, where a gayly colored chan- 
ticleer crows lustily above the 
headline-slogan “first every morn- 
ing.” In the picture reproduced 
on page 684 the can has been left 
out of the photograph to show how 
the display is cut to accommodate 
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the insertion of a can of the goods 
advertised. 

A cough syrup manufacturer 
during the recent cold months, 
made use of a display which fea- 
tured the package, held in the 
arms of a jolly snow-man, and 
furnished with it giant cut-outs, 
also in the form of the package, 
which combined with the other 
piece to make an excellent window- 
trim. Thus his entire display ef- 
fort was directed toward impress- 
ing on the mind of the prospective 
buyer, the name of the product 
and the design of the red box 
which identified it. 


Display Quotes Prices 


As simple as is this idea of 
making the package a part of the 
display, it is capable of liberal 
interpretation and may be made 
to embody any number of mer- 
chandising or selling ideas which 
seem peculiarly adaptable to the 
particular product being adver- 
tised. The manufacturers of Mea- 
dow Gold butter, for example, 
built into their display two small 
windows, with figured dials fast- 
ened at the back, so that the price 
of the butter could be quoted on 
the display, and could be changed 
to correspond to the changes in 
the market. 

In recent displays fur- 
nished by the California 
Walnut Growers Associa- 
tion, a semicircular metal 
frame formed the base of 
the display, and this sec- 
tion was filled with real 
walnuts—some of them 
broken to show the big 
luscious kernels inside, all 
of them showing on their 
shells, the familiar dia- 
mond-brand trade mark. 
Here the company has 
utilized the “natural pack- 
age” of the product, and 
through so doing, has em- 
phasized two important 
facts: the size and uni- 
form quality of the nuts, 
and the fact that all nuts 
marketed by the Califor- 
nia association are brand- 
ed on the shell as a pro- 
tection to the buyer 
against substitution. 

A cigarette manufactur- 
er desired to conduct a 

sampling campaign which 
would help him to extend 
his distribution at the 
same time, in a large me- 
tropolitan market. A small 
display was designed 


Excellent for use in the dealer’s 
window as well as on his 
counter, are these two additional 
versions of the display which 
features the container. Flat 
colors are employed to gain true 


The fine bit of action embodied in 

this display not only gives it a 

high attention value, but ties up 

directly with the sales argument 

that here is a food good for 
growing boys. 


which had a shallow ledge to hold 
about fifteen or twenty cigarettes. 
These displays were placed on 
cigar counters and customers were 
invited to try one. Such a plan 


provided an excellent wedge with 


poster value. 


which to open new accounts and 
to obtain orders for replenishing 
stocks, for there were few tobacco 
dealers who would refuse the 
added attraction of something to 
give away. 

. These random examples of dis- 
plays developed from the angle of 
making use of the package or con- 
tainer, or some variation of this 
idea, all serve to show that a dis- 
play can be, and should be, built 
into the bigger sales plan with 
some definite sales objective in 
mind. In the words of a Chicago 
sales manager, “A display, to my 
notion, should not be something 
ordered as a ‘postscript’ to a big 
general sales campaign, or merely 
as ‘something for dealers to show.’ 
It should be planned at the same 
time all the other advertising is 
planned, and given, if possible, 
some definitely constructive an- 


gle. 
Cutting Down Waste 


“In a recent campaign we tied 
up a counter display with an out- 
door advertising campaign and, in 
turn, with newspaper copy, and it 
was by all odds the most success- 
ful display we ever used. For the 
first time in this campaign, we 
made each salesman responsible 
for seeing that so many of the 

displays were actually set 
up, either on counters or in 
windows, by our dealers. 
We cut waste in two ways 
by doing this: by increasing 
the number of displays ac- 
tually used, and by getting 
them up at the time when 
they would do the most 
good. Often when dealers re- 
quest display material, they 
fail to put it up unless care- 
fully checked by a salesman.” 
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Some Sales Managers I Have 


T IS on record in 
history that the 
outstanding char- 
acters were the ones 

who led the groups they 
were associated with and 
obtained their objectives 
and completed their mis- 
sions by real leadership 
—not by pushership! 

Stirring men to deeds 
and making them accom- 
plish real achievements 
is possible only when you 
command their respect— 
when it is apparent to 
them that you know as 
much and more about the 
situation than they do. 

Down in Arabia in the 
Great Crusade of modern 
times which resulted in 
General Allenby freeing 
the Holy Land, a British 
oficer by the name of 
Lawrence quietly organ- 
ized the wild Arabic 
tribes in an effective cam- 
paign against the Turks, 
and it was his quiet, effi- 
cient work which did 
much to put the Holy 
Land back into Christian 
hands. His success in this achieve- 
ment is accredited to the fact that 
he was a leader. 

He did not run his part of the 
war over a telephone from a safe 
place in a dugout miles behind the 
lines. Instead, he mounted an 
Arabian horse, drew his curved 
sword, gathered his long white 
robes about him and rode hell- 
bent for election at the head of 
his savage tribes right into the 
enemy. He had plenty of blood 
on his sword when he got 
through. 

But the point of this story is 
the fact that he dodged the same 
bullets that his men did and he 
got saddle sores in the same 
a. on his anatomy that they 
id. 

He won because he led, and 
while the spirit of adventure 
lured him on and sustained him, 
Who can deny that there is ro- 


Encountered 
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mance and adventure and sustain- 


ing interest in the great war of 
business which is being waged all 
over the world every day in the 
year? 

Lawrence got team work from 
his men because they knew he 
knew the rules and that his skill 
was as great as theirs. He com- 
manded their respect and inspired 
their confidence because they 
knew he was willing to take any- 
thing they had to face. Leader- 
ship without confidence and re- 
spect is a fizzle. 

The sales manager is wrong 
who believes that he can direct 
his men on the firing line from 
the vantage point of his office 
dugout with the same efficiency 
that he can if he walks up and 
down in the trenches on the firing 
line, gets mud on his boots, tastes 
the disappointments when food 
fails to come up, gets tired and 
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thirsty and wet and un- 
comfortable and then 
is ready to show his 
troops how by actually 
doing the job himself. 

I talked with an “an- 
chored” sales manager 
the other day—one of the 
type who wouldn’t go 
out on the road for fear 
that he might be mis- 
taken for an ordinary 
salesman —and I asked 
him how he employed 
his time. 

He began by telling 
me what a busy man he 
is, but after cutting away 
all the trimmings and all 
the details, here is what 
he said: 

“T read and analyze 
my salesmen’s reports, 
write letters, keep the 
sales records, prepare my 
weekly talk to the sales- 
men, follow up their calls 
by letter, quote prices in 
response to mail in- 
quiries, jazz up the weak 
salesmen, scan expense 
accounts and decide what 
products the men should 
push at various times.” 

His daily tasks could be done 
by a $35 a week clerk and a $50 
a week correspondent! 

In order to follow through, I 
later talked with one of his sales- 
men whom I happened to know. 

“I understand,” I told him, 
“that you’ve got a pretty live 
wire sales manager in Jim 
Blank ?” 

He nodded. 

“He’s live, all right,” he replied, 
“but what he doesn’t know about 
what we are up against on the 
road this Fall would fill the Field 
Museum. For instance, last 
month I led the force with not 
only the largest sales for the 
month, but with the greatest per- 
centage of increase over the pre- 
vious month. Then I started out 
through Iowa and at the first 
place I stopped I got this wire.” 

He handed me a telegram. 
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“We must have actual orders. 
not promises,” read the telegram. 
“We cannot keep the factory busy 
with alibis.” It was signed by 
Jim Blank. 

“All of the boys got them,” said 
my friend. “They were all ex- 
actly alike. We ought to be used 
to it, because every week we get 
a shot like that. It may jazz up 
some of the boys but it doesn’t 
me. It’s discouraging. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, if that telegram had 
congratulated me on my record 
last month it would really have 
done me some good.” 

And that is not the kind of a 
sales manager I would like to be! 

The average traveling sales- 
man’s environment on the road is 
not conducive to good morale. It 
is no pleasure to be away from 
home, to gnaw on cinders in dirty, 
jerking trains, to eat Grecian food 
or wallow around with table 
d’ hote meals day after day. It is 
not encouraging to buck buyer 
after buyer, no matter how pleas- 
antly they may “kiss” you out of 
their offices. It is not a thing to 
captivate your interest to tell the 
same story over and over again. 
It is far from pleasant to have to 


the other “executives.” He’s the 
kind of a man who first asks what 
new stories are floating around on 
the road and he asks if the old 
Parker house in Dubville is still 
standing. Then, right out of a 
clear sky, he says: 

“Jim, that was a peach of an 
order you got in K. C. It was 
such a fat one that the order clerk 
brought it over to show me before 
he entered it. You finally landed 
that bird, eh? Good enough!” 

And then, perhaps this model 
sales manager will say: 

“How come you didn’t land that 
Jones & Jones order this time? I 
thought sure they would be ripe.” 

“T wanted to talk ‘with you 
about that,” the salesman would 
say. “Their buyer is anxious to 
have another talk with you before 
they switch over to our line. 
When do you think you'll be out 
that way?” 

And in his office this ideal sales 
manager snaps through a lot of 
routine correspondence but 
spends most of his time planning 
his next trip. 

Perhaps that talk with the Kan- 
sas City salesman influences him, 
or perhaps he has noticed that 


A few of our subscribers who do not believe in 
Santa Claus have sent in their checks for two dollars 
in payment for the copy of the March 31 Annual 
Reference Number which they received several 
weeks ago. The checks are being returned, and the 
town crier is herewith being dispatched with an 
announcement that this issue is sent to regular Sales 
Management readers as part of the subscription. 


smile at the raving of the fre- 
quent “crabs” on your route list 

But to cap all of these daily 
obstacles which the salesman en- 
counters as a steady diet, with so- 
called “pep” or “jazz” letters 
from a sales manager who is 
leaning back in a comfortable 
chair and doesn’t dream that the 
coal mines around Sparta have 
closed down and you couldn’t sell 
a dime’s worth of anything for a 
nickel, is just too bad! 

In my mind I have pictured a 
sort of ideal sales manager. And 
I believe I would like to be this 
kind of a sales manager: 

First, he’s the sort of a fellow 
who goes out to lunch with his 
salesmen when they come into the 
office, instead of lunching with 


some other territory has begun to 
slip or he knows that out in the 
Dakotas the farmers are broke 
and trade isn’t buying and he 
figures that he’ll get some first- 
hand information on the situation 
and maybe take off the salesman 
in that territory until things open 
up again. 

At any rate, he has a feeling 
that his presence is needed some- 
where on the firing line. He 
knows that his mental attitude is 
different from that of his sales- 
men. He realizes that his efforts 
in calling on the trade himself 
are not made under the same pres- 
sure as when his men make their 
calls. He has leisure to discuss 
things with the toughest custom- 
ers and prospects. He has au- 


thority to give them a yes or no 
answer to their propositions. 

Also, this ideal sales manager is a 
salesman missionary with the job- 
bers. He can discuss with them 
the question of properly catalog- 
ing his line and the cooperation 
that his firm can give them in 
that work. He can give them a 
vivid and accurate picture of what 
numbers are the best sellers and 
what numbers make good specials 
and he can actually help them 
plan ahead with their own sales 
campaign. 

Itinerant Sales Managers 
URTHERMORE, he is in a 
position to sell his house from 

an institutional standpoint and 
last, but not least, his prestige as 
sales manager is a considerable 
weight in actually closing difficult 
sales. 

The ideal sales manager covers 
every territory at least once each 
year. He does not necessarily 
call on every account but he picks 
his calls with care, being guided 
largely by the first hand informa- 
tion he gets from the salesmen. 

Of course he goes out for 
actual orders. He is not averse 
to writing small orders. He car- 
ries the same equipment as does 
his salesmen, but his efforts with 
the customers and _ prospective 
customers never exclude the reg- 
ular salesman who calls on them. 

Now, from the sales manager’s 
viewpoint, here are the advan- 
tages of this policy: 

1. He gets first hand, intimate 
and accurate knowledge of the 
field and of conditions in the field. 
He is able to discuss them intelli- 
gently with the salesman and the 
salesman in turn knows how use- 
less it is to offer alibis for his 
failures. 

2. He makes friends for him- 
self, for his salesman and for his 
house and he is always in a post- 
tion to properly introduce a new 
salesman ina territory. Also, the 
destinies of the firm are not 
vested solely in the salesman who 
covers the territory. 

3. He has a complete under- 
standing of the salesman’s prob- 
lems with each individual cus- 
tomer of consequence. This in- 
formation enables him to cor- 
rectly diagnose and properly pre- 
scribe in individual cases so that 
he really becomes of substantial 
help to his salesmen. 

4. He gets the customers’ reac- 
tions toward his company and its 

(Continued on page 734) 
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(Left) Jack Oates, 

Chicago distributor, 

Alexander “Eagle- 
rock” airplanes. 


(Right) Fred J. 
Bouchard, chief pilot 
and “sales manager” 
of Jack Oates, Ine. 


An Airplane Salesman Compares His 
Work With Early Auto Selling 


S JACK OATES, Chicago 
distributor of Alexander 
“Eaglerock” airplanes, 
was being shown through 

the plant of a large printing house 
in a northern Illinois town, he 
noticed three color presses stand- 
ing idle. Having understood that 
this concern usually had more 
work to do than it could handle 
easily, he remarked upon this un- 
usual circumstance. 

“Oh, we have plenty to keep us 
busy,” the printer told him, “but 
today we’re just waiting for proofs 
to be sent back to us from Detroit. 
We're doing a six-color catalog 
job for some furniture people over 
there, and we just got the proofs 
off to them last night, so they 
won’t get back to us until tomor- 
row probably.” 

The printer was an aviation en- 
thusiast. Mr. Oates was in town to 
See if he couldn’t convert some of 
his enthusiasm into a determina- 
tion actually to buy an airplane. 
Before he had succeeded in con- 
vincing him, he had been invited 
to see the plant. Here was an 
opportunity to advance his sales 
argument which he didn’t intend 
to overlook. 

“That’s just another reason why 


By Joun L. Scorr 


you should buy an airplane,” he 
said to his companion immediate- 
ly. “I don’t know how much it 
costs you to hold these three 
presses for a day and a half, but I 
do know that it wouldn’t take 
many such days to pay fora plane. 
Instead of wasting thirty-six hours 
to send those proofs to Detroit by 
train, and then wait for them to 
come back with corrections, you 
could have them over and back in 
half a day with your own plane.” 

Returning to the  prospect’s 
office, Mr. Oates found out exactly 
the cost of each idle press a day 
and proved, mathematically and 
to the printer’s satisfaction, that 
he was losing money by not buy- 
ing an airplane. 

That incident, repeated many 
times over with only such varia- 
tions as relate to the different lines 
of business in which prospects are 
engaged, illustrates practically the 
universal appeal in selling air- 
planes for commercial purposes. 
The element of time, how it may 
be saved with a resulting saving 
in money, is obviously the biggest 
single factor influencing the pur- 
chase of a plane by a business firm. 
And airplane salesmen, who are 
still few in number but are enlist- 
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ing newcomers to their profession 
rapidly, know that their success 
in this modern sales work depends 
upon their ability to find out 
enough about their prospects’ 
problems to show them where the 
cost of an airplane can be met by 
the time they will save. 

The situation is not quite the 
same in selling planes to individ- 
uals who fly them for pleasure or 
because they have decided to take 
up aviation as a vocation. Pros- 
pective purchasers, however, may 
be roughly grouped into these three 
classes: Business houses, with 
whom airplanes are strictly com- 
mercial propositions, useful either 
because of their actual value in 
saving time or for their advertis- 
ing value; fairly wealthy people 
who want to take up flying as a 
hobby, and professional flyers, who 
are either engaged in airplane 
instruction, in taking up passen- 
gers, in carrying freight or mail. 
or who intend to follow one of 
those vocations. 

There are many difficulties in 
selling to all three of these classes 
of customers which the airplane 
people have come to accept re- 
signedly, hoping and working for 
better things yet adapting them- 
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selves, of necessity, to present 
conditions. Among these draw- 
backs are the scarcity and some- 
times unsatisfactory condition of 
landing fields, the inability to re- 
ceive prompt deliveries from the 
factories, the impositions of curi- 
ous people who occupy their time 
without ever expecting to buy a 
plane and the thoughtlessness and 
carelessness of amateurs and nov- 
ices whose escapades occasionally 
give the whole industry a set- 
back. 

Jack Oates, in common with 
many other veteran automobile 
men, sees in the existing complex- 
ities of airplane selling a striking 
similarity to the automobile sales 
practices of about twenty years 
ago. While airplane travel is by 
no means comparable to the un- 
certainty of early automobile 
travel, as the airplane is generally 
credited with having kept pace 
with the automobile so far as its 
mechanical development is con- 
cerned, it is just beginning to be 
marketed on a commercial scale 
and sales practices within the 
industry are still in their infancy. 

As a boy Mr. Oates tinkered 
with the first car ever driven 
through the streets of Philadel- 
phia. An aptitude for motors and 
machinery led him into quite a 
thorough knowledge of automo- 
bile mechanics as early as 1903. 
He was intimately acquainted 
with the first three chauffeurs ever 
licensed in Philadelphia and rode 
with them and worked over their 
cars regularly. 


Or a Place to Fall? 


E remembers the time farm- 

ers would sprinkle tacks in 
the ruts of a road, so bitter was 
their antagonism against the 
snorting machines which fright- 
ened their horses, and he also re- 
members when those first Phila- 
delphia automobiles couldn’t get 
out of town when the weather was 
the least bit wet. Those were some 
of the things automobile salesmen 
had to contend with when they 
began to sell, and comparable 
conditions exist today to make 
things difficult for airplane sales- 
men. 

“A landing field is to an air- 
plane just what a paved road is to 
an automobile,” was the way he 
expressed it to me a few days ago. 
“There are plenty of men who 
would like to own airplanes, both 
for business and for pleasure, but 
who don’t relish the thought of 
taking a half hour or an hour 


driving clear across town to the 
landing field every time they want 
to fly. They have become accus- 
tomed to stepping right into their 
automobiles and going straight to 
their destinations, without confu- 
sion or delay. They want to do 
the same thing with airplanes, but 
with the present landing field 
situation that is an impossible 
thing to do. 

“Some of the same kind of 
farmers who used to sprinkle tacks 
in the road now shake their fists 
at planes flying above their farms. 
Where they got mad back in 1905 
because automobiles frightened 
their horses, now they complain 
because the roar and great black 
shadow of an airplane frighten 
their livestock. Once a plane is 
compelled to make a forced land- 
ing in such a farmer’s field he 
gives plenty of trouble, but there 
sometimes isn’t any place else to 
land. 

“Speaking of livestock, it’s an 
interesting thing that even in the 
most remote part of the West, the 
‘wide open spaces,’ there are cattle 
which have become so accustomed 
to airplanes flying over their heads 


that they don’t budge. It won’t be 


so very long until a frightened 
herd of cattle is as unusual as a 
frightened horse; it just takes 
time. Pigs are the animals most 
easily frightened. They are the 
first to run when a plane soars 
over a barn-yard. After them go 
the fowls, cattle and horses, in the 
order named. 

“Then there was once the family 
which had a mania for automo- 
bile demonstrations. They would 
sit on their front porch on Sunday 
afternoons with nothing else to do 
and decide to call up an automo- 
bile dealer and get a free ride to 
pass the time away. After a while 
automobile men grew skeptical of 
all people who called up for dem- 
onstrations, and after driving them 
around the block would deposit 
them on the sidewalk again, there- 
by possibly, antagonizing some 
people who really did consider 
buying a car. 


Can’t Make Them Walk! 


” HERE are always flocks of 

curious or adventurous peo- 
ple who want to take a ride in an 
airplane for the thrill of it. They 
try to pass themselves off as pros- 
pects, just as the would-be motor- 
ists used to do, but it’s not nearly 
as simple or as inexpensive a mat- 
ter to demonstrate an airplane as 
it is a car. 
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“Still, an airplane salesman must 
be first of all a good flyer, because 
with so few people knowing any- 
thing about flying, most sales are 
closed on the strength of demon- 
strations. Of course, to take up 
passengers, the salesman must be 
a licensed flyer with his full quota 
of hours in the air anyway, but it 
isn’t as easy to find a good pilot 
as it was to find an acceptable 
driver even in 1905.” 

Before Jack Oates took the 
Chicago territory for the Alexan- 
der Aircraft Corporation, he had 
never sold anything in his life. He 
was an aviator, not a salesman, 
and while his flying record was 
above question, he had some doubt 
as to whether or not that would 
suffice to make him a successful 
distributor. The company con- 
vinced him, however, that his 
knowledge of flying, his confi- 
dence in the future of aviation 
and his ability as a pilot would 
give his arguments the ring of 
sincerity and enthusiasm required 
in sales work. 


A Salesman of the Air 


INCE he launched his enter- 
prise last November he has 
taken orders for sixteen planes 
which, in view of the fact that only 
two Eaglerocks had been sold in 
Chicago in the previous two years, 
would seem to indicate that his 
judgment has been vindicated. 
Arriving in Chicago his first con- 
cern was to establish an organiza- 
tion. While flying with the air 
mail a few years before, he had 
become acquainted with most of 
the pilots in Chicago, and of the 
several who had sufficient confi- 
dence in his ability to make his 
venture a success to be willing to 
join him, he chose Fred J. Bou- 
chard, an air mail pilot of seven 
years’ experience. So “Freddie” 
Bouchard became his chief pilot 
and in a way, his “sales manager.” 
His salesmen and demonstra- 
tors are Gus Lindquist, another 
well-known Chicago flyer, and Dr. 
R. L. Ellis, who left the practice 
of medicine several years ago to 
operate an airport in Minneapolis. 
With provisions made for land- 
ing field accommodations and an 
office, he was ready to start in to 
sell. Although for the first three 
months he didn’t even have a 
plane to demonstrate, he sold four 
of them. And his record of stx- 
teen sales in five months has been 
made in spite of the fact that win- 
ter is the very poorest season [or 
(Continued on page 714) 
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Retail Shopping Areas gives a graphic 
picture of your markets according to 
actual retail distribution. 


ps will find in a pocket at the back of 
Retail Shopping Areas two large United 
States maps. These are in four and six colors, 
and supplement the detailed colored state maps. 
Let them help you with your sales quotas, as 
they have helped others. 

Look at U.S. Map I. You can group at once 
the real retail shopping areas of the country ac- 
cording to the size of the main shopping centers. 
You note, for example—that there is a quarter 
of the population of the entire country tribu- 
tary to only fourteen centers—but that there 
is one entire half which requires over 600 cen- 
ters to serve it! 


Can they buy your product in ““Farmington’’? 


Map II indicates for you the per capita buying 
power of every county in the United States. 
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Rotatt Shopping Areas of the United Seates 
by Sine of Shuppiag Center 


These two maps of the United States 
are supplied with each book. 


of this new book of sales facts 


A mine of market information 


Retail Shopping Areas enables you to rate the 
specific markets for your product both as to 
character and size. It puts in your hands com- 
plete practical facts about economic distribu- 
tion not before available. 


Retail Shopping Areas first lists the 683 shop- 
ping areas of the United States according to the 
size of the centers. It then gives the details 
about each, at length. It furnishes the time- 
saving Summary for Quota Work. It also lists 
counties by states, and names all incor- 
porated places. The Appendix gives you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. 


We believe any sales executive, anybody in- 
terested in market analysis or research, will find 
this book indispensable. 


The two United States maps from Retai/ 
Shopping Areas may be bought separately 
while the extra run lasts. Map I is 50c. Map II 
is $1.00. The price of the book is $10.00. Mail 
the coupon below. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


J. WALTER THOMPSON Company 

420 Lexington Ave., (Room E), New York City. 

Please send me at address below: 
Copies of Map No. 1, at 50c each 


Copies of Map No. 2, at $1.00 each....... 
Copies of Retail Shopping Areas, at $10.00 
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HERES MORE THAN 


A SUNDAY STORY IN 
SUNDAY LEADERSHIP 


EVEN daily newspapers in Boston... 

Three of them carry most of the 

national and local advertising. Each of 
these three has a Sunday edition. 


Why is the Globe the only one of these 
three that holds its reader group in Metro- 
politan Boston almost intact over Sunday, 
while the others lose 35% and 65%, re- 
spectively, of their circulation? 


Why does the Globe not only carry more 
department store advertising on Sunday 
than the next three Sunday papers com- 


Facts on Boston and 


the Globe 


OSTON’S shopping area ranks 

fourth in population, third in per 
capita imcome tax returns. Average 
family wealth is $9,000. Saving deposits 
average $2,000 per family. 


Within 12 miles of Boston’s City Hall 
is the territory defined as Metropolitan 
Boston. From this area Boston depart- 
ment stores draw 74% of their business. 


Here in Metropolitan Boston the 
Globe is definitely the home newspaper, 
as proved by circulation and advertising. 


It is the only Boston newspaper which 
holds all of its readers in this district 
seven days a week. 


It leads by 45% in department store 
advertising. And in four major display 
classifications which find their greatest 
market in the home, including auto- 
mobile advertising, the Globe also enjoys 
a substantial lead. 


bined, but also lead in total 
department store space, both 
daily and Sunday, by 45%? 


Why does the Globe lead 
seven-days a week in four of 
the five major display classi- é 
fications, including automotive advertis- 
ing, in which Sunday copy is the rule? 


The simple answer is that the Globe is 
definitely the home newspaper in Boston, 
daily and Sunday. Week-day home cover- 
age is proved by Sunday circulation—and 
recognized by both local and national 
advertisers. 


There’s more than a Sunday story in 
Sunday leadership! 


HE Globe’s editorial policy is built around 

home interests. It has a larger staff and 
carries more city and suburban news than any 
other Boston newspaper. 


Its school news occupies an important place. 


Its Household Department, recognized nation- 
ally as one of the best, has served Boston women 
faithfully ever since it was established in 1894 as 
the first ‘women’s page”’ in American journalism. 


Men look to the Globe for the final word in 
business and sport news, and they like its edi- 
torial page because of all Boston newspapers the 
Globe is the only one unfettered by factional 
interests—political, religious or social. 


In Boston’s retail trading area live 3,000,000 
people. Average family wealth is $9,000—fourth 
highest in the United States. 


The Globe, as the seven-day home newspaper 
in this tremendously rich market, merits first 
consideration by national advertisers. 


Our booklet will help you determine how best 
to sell in the Boston market. Send for a copy. 


‘The Boston Globe 
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When the Prospect Says “I Never 
Heard of Your Company” 


VERY once in a while 
almost any salesman, no 
matter how widely- 
known his company may 
be, will encounter prospects who 
object to doing business with him 
on the grounds of never having 
heard of his company. Some such 
prospects may be using this ob- 
jection merely as a means of put- 
ting the salesman at a disadvan- 
tage; others, possibly, have for- 
gotten the name of his company 
and need only to be reminded. 
Still others actually are unfamiliar 
with the company, its product or 
its reputation. The more famous 
the company is, of course, the 
fewer these occasions will be, but 
itis an objection of such real im- 
portance that even the most prom- 
inent concerns are equipping their 
salesmen to overcome it. 

To provide some basis for the 
selection of plans which may be 
used in this connection, SALES 
MANAGEMENT has _ solicited the 
experiences of a group of repre- 
sentative companies in instruct- 
ing their salesmen to impress 
their standing upon prospects ef- 
fectively and quickly. These com- 
panies are engaged in a wide va- 
riety of businesses; they are large 
and small, doing both a national 
and a sectional business. 


Ways of Getting Acquainted 
ROM their contributions to 
the discussion several conclu- 

sions may be drawn. The greater 
majority of them employ one of 
two methods to meet the com- 
plaint of prospects that they are 
unknown. Thirty-three per cent 
use testimonials or references to 
customers as a means of making 
themselves known, while 44 per 
cent present evidence of their own 
stability through financial state- 
ments, ratings, advertising proofs, 
printed matter describing and pic- 
turing their property and other 
data of the sort. 

Of the remaining 23 per cent, 11 
per cent forestall the objection by 
making sure through direct-mail 
advertising that the prospects 
have heard of them before the 
salesmen call; 4 per cent handle 
lines of merchandise with which 
their customers are familiar even 


though they do not know the 
name of the companies them- 
selves and 8 per cent claim to 
carry such striking samples, pre- 
sent such unusual offers or set up 
such attractive displays of their 
goods that they are quickly able 
to introduce themselves, regard- 
less of the fact that prospects have 
not been acquainted with them 
previously. 

Typical of the salesmen repre- 
senting companies which base 
their bid for recognition upon 
firms or individuals with whom 
they are already doing business is 
the office equipment mentioned 
recently by C. C. Younggreen, of 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. No sooner had Mr. Young- 
green informed this salesman that 


names.” And he proceeded to read 
a few of them. 

“You are not interested so 
much in what I say or think about 
my product,” he continued, “it is 
what users say and think that 
will cause you to consider it. Per- 
mit me to read the statements of 
a few business men in your own 
line of business and in your own 
city. . . . That provides a solid 
background for our company and 
is proof of the efficiency of our 
product. Now let me in a few 
words tell you about our com- 
pany itself.” 

In relating this experience Mr. 
Younggreen concluded, “The me- 
chanics of his salesmanship were 
excellent. The whole situation 
was covered in about five min- 
utes, including a very concise and 


A Few of the Men Contributing to 
This Discussion: 


ah A a atet 


. C. Younggreen, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc. 
. D. Phipps, Southwestern Manager, The White Company 

. H. McCullough, Sales Manager, Kansas City Gas & Electric Co. 
. T. Murphy, Vice President, Carrier Engineering Corp. 

. O. Burlingame, Sales Manager, C. J. Litscher Electric Co. 

. J. Stern, Vice President, Western Chemical Company 

. L. Moore, Business Promotion Manager, Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
. Albert Califf, Jr., Sales Mgr. Margarin Div., Glidden Food Prod. Co. 
. §. Fenton, Jr., Syracuse Washing Machine Sales Company, Inc. 
. Wilen, Hanover Shirt Company 


L. W. Foster, Asst. Sales Manager, Cheese Division, Pabst Corp. 
Roy J. Beard, President, Star Engraving Company 


he had never heard of his com- 
pany than he produced a book and 
said, “I am glad you brought that 
point up. In this book is a tre- 
mendous amount of evidence of 
the merits of our product and of 
the enviable position our company 
occupies in its field. 

“Tf I could bring into your office 
the more than one hundred men 
represented in this book, and per- 
mit you to question them, any 
doubt you might have of our abil- 
ity to serve you would be quickly 
answered. You probably know 
many of these men personally. 
With your permission I would 
like to mention a few of their 
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impressive history of the com- 
pany. The salesman was pre- 
pared to meet the situation, and 
he covered it so quickly that the 
objection was forestalled. And 
Mr. Younggreen believes that al- 
most any other prospect would 
have been impressed about the 
same as he was. 

The White Company, manufac- 
turer of White trucks and busses, 
publishes annually a “Roll Call” 
of users for just such emergencies. 
The “Roll Call” is an attractively 
prepared booklet of twenty-four 
pages which lists all companies 
operating fleets of ten or more 
White trucks. “The ‘Roll Call’ is 
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immediate proof of world-wide ac- 
quaintance with the largest oper- 
ators of our product,” stated W. 
D. Phipps, manager of the com- 
pany’s southwestern district in 
Dallas. “In addition to that we 
are able to point to large fleets 
of White trucks in the immediate 
vicinity of the prospect’s place of 
business and we have, therefore, 
no trouble in introducing the 
White Company in this manner.” 

A combination service report 
and testimonial form is used with 
particularly good results by the 
Frigidaire salesmen of the Kansas 
Gas and Electric Company, of 
Wichita, Kansas, according to F. 
H. McCullough, sales manager. 
This service report blank includes 
such questions as “How does the 
cost of operation of your Frigi- 
daire compare with the cost of 
ice?’”’; “Do you find that Frigi- 
daire furnishes you with a plenti- 
ful supply of ice cubes?”; “Have 
you found our service satisfac- 
tory?” and others. 

Salesmen have customers fill 
out these blanks when they call 
after a machine has been installed, 
and then carry them about on fu- 
ture calls for use as testimonials. 
Frequently they paste pictures of 
the home in question at the bot- 
tom. “We have found,” said Mr. 
McCullough, “that many times 
prospective customersareintimate- 
ly acquainted with some one we 
have already sold, and their com- 
ments go a long way in assisting 
our salesmen to close the sale.” 


Telling of Other Buyers 
T. MURPHY, vice president 
of the Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, New York City, re- 
ported that when his salesmen 
make a proposal they present a 
supplementary book showing pic- 
tures of fifty installations among 
nationally-known and nationally- 
advertised companies, together 
with brief captions explaining 
each installation. His reason for 
submitting the book along with 
the proposal is that installations 
of his product represent a large 
capital investment on which deci- 
sion is usually submitted to a high 
official of the company or to the 
board of directors. Since the sales- 
men seldom have an opportunity 
to appear before either of these 
powers, it is thought wise to leave 
such selling arguments in the 
hands of men in contact with the 
higher officials. 
The C. J. Litscher Electric 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 


gan, is jobber for Radiolas, among 
other lines. As outlined by B. O. 
Burlingame, sales manager of the 
company, a plan has been devel- 
oped for the use of retail radio 
dealers which uses a form of tes- 
timonials effectively. Dealers as- 
semble albums of the pictures of 
all houses in which they have in- 
stalled Radiolas. Interspersed 
with these exterior pictures are 
others showing Radiolas actually 
installed within the home. The 
exterior views are selected to 
cover all classes of homes. 

“This seems to put over the 
idea of the people who own Ra- 
diolas, and the kind of homes into 
which they go, better than any of 
the ordinary sales talks that sales- 
men can give,” declared Mr. Bur- 
lingame. 


Testimonial Letters Successful 


LL of the salesmen of the 
Western Chemical Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, are 
equipped with a portfolio of photo- 
stat copies of requisitions and tes- 
timonial letters from customers. 
“From our list we try to pick out 
letters and requisitions from 
nationally-known firms like Allis- 
Chalmers, Cudahy Packing, Inter- 
national Harvester, National 
Mazda, and others,” said A. J. 
Stern, vice president of the com- 
pany. 

“We keep this file current so 
that the copies of letters and re- 
quisitions which the salesmen car- 
ry, are not three or four years old, 
although we often have letters 
and requisitions from the same 
concern for a period of five or six 
years to indicate continuous sat- 
isfaction of our product over a 
prolonged period. However, we 
feel that it is even more important 
to stress the satisfaction of our 
products in the plant of the pros- 
pect from whom we are soliciting 
business. The field demonstration 
all salesmen are required to make 
for prospects we consider more 
important than the testimonial 
letters from customers.” 

A similar plan is used by sales- 
men of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, Boston, who 
have been instructed to mention 
the executives of such companies 
as Yale and Towne, Stone and 
Webster, the Walworth Company, 
Norton Company, United Drug 
Company and others as evidence 
of their firms’ standing. Accord- 
ing to B. L. Moore, business pro- 
motion manager, they likewise 
point out the endorsement of the 


company’s 60,000 policyholders, 
its financial statement, its adver- 
tising expenditures and media, 
and ask prospects to write ac- 
quaintances of theirs whose names 
appear on the list and ask their 
opinion of the company. 

Another company which makes 
strong use of photographic copies 
of testimonial letters and actual 
signed orders from big buyers is 
the Glidden Food Products Com- 
pany, Chicago. J. Albert Califf, 
Jr., sales manager of the margarin 
division, wrote that salesmen also 
carry the same printed copies of 
the regular yearly balance sheet 
as are sent to the stockholders, 
bearing the certificate and signa- 
ture of a leading firm of certified 
public accountants. Photographs 
of the plant also are used to sup- 
plement this other evidence, to- 
gether with statistics showing in- 
creases in the business for the 
past year. 

It is only natural that practical- 
ly every salesman should carry 
about with him on his calls all 
sorts of data about his company, 
so it is not surprising that over 
half of the companies reporting 
state that material of this kind is 
usually enough to impress upon 
prospects the position they occu- 
py in their respective fields. 


Advertising Portfolio Effective 


YPICAL of the comments of 

such firms is that of the Syra- 
cuse Washing Machine Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., San Francisco distrib- 
utor of the Easy washer. “The 
‘never heard of your company’ ob- 
jection is one that I have always 
forestalled by placing in_ the 
hands of our salesmen, both 
wholesale and retail, indisputable 
evidence of long life, financial 
strength and illustrated pamph- 
lets covering a history of the com- 
pany and its product over a pe- 
riod of years,” declared F. S. Fen- 
ton, Jr. 

J. Wilen, of the Hanover Shirt 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
makes a similar statement. “Our 
men tell their prospects, when the 
occasion arises, how many years 
we have been in the manufactur- 
ing business; they refer them to 
the mercantile rating books; they 
tell them that we have 6,500 satis- 
fied customers on our books and 
28 salesmen covering the entire 
United States,” he said. 

L. W. Foster, assistant sales 
manager, cheese division of the 
Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, 

(Continued on page 726) 


inety in the 
Shade— 
but Sales 
Doubled 


By Grorce H. PELTON 


By way of reminding Sales Management 
readers that it is time to get the ball rolling 
on a campaign for summer sales for 1928, 
here is an account of a contest conducted 
last summer by the Equitable Bond & Mort- 


gage Company which resulted in an average 
increase of 120 per cent in July and August 
volume over the previous year’s record. 


AST year the Equitable Bond 
& Mortgage Company of 
Chicago put on a sum- 
mer sales contest which 
brought a 100 per cent increase 
in sales volume for the month of 
July and topped this with 140 per 
cent increase for August. The 
records set during these two hot- 
test months of the year contrib- 
uted materially to a 40 per cent 
Increase in sales volume for the 
vear, 


The contest was conducted as a 
“Summer Cruise for Business.” It 
opened on June 25, 1927, each 
salesman receiving an individual 
two-page typewritten letter an- 
houncing a drive for summer 
business and giving him the 
‘mount of the quota allotted to 
him. The first prize of the thirty- 
day cruise consisted of a trip to 
South American countries and the 


West Indies, visiting such ports 
of interest as Havana, Panama, 
Porto Rico, and Bermuda. 

A noteworthy feature of the 
contest was that while emphasis 
was placed on business brought in 
between July 1 and September 1, 
it was made clear that the contest 
would continue through Septem- 
ber to the end of December. In 
order that a proper effort for 
summer business would be made, 
the requirement was that each 
salesman, in order to qualify for a 
chance to win the trip, had to sell 
at least 30 per cent of his total 
quota during the two months of 
July and August. 

The inducement of offering a 
winter cruise as the first prize was 
an experiment and some concern 
was felt about how strongly it 
would appeal to the salesmen. In 
fact, shortly after the contest got 
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S. C. Walker 


under way, an objection came 
from one quarter that as most of 
the salesmen were married and 
had families it was out of the 
question for them to make the 
trip as the expenses of taking the 
wife along would be prohibitive. 

Commenting on this angle of 
the contest, W. F. Gray, general 
sales manager, said: “Our atti- 
tude was that we had definitely 
decided to run the contest on a 
non-cash basis so far as the first 
prize was concerned. We felt we 
had made this decision for reasons 
considered good and sufficient and 
could see no reason why we 
should reverse ourselves. So we 
took the stand that if the man 
who won the contest was not in 
a position to take it, we would 
pass it along to the man in second 
place. 

“We considered that an oppor- 
tunity for a salesman to take a 
whole month and make a cruise 
of this kind was an opportunity 
that might never again come to 
him. At least, not under the same 
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favorable circumstances of having 
the time available, expenses paid, 
and no worry about having a job 
when he got back. We made it 
our business to sell them so com- 
pletely on the value of the trip 
that it could not help being a 
powerful inducement. It eventu- 
ally proved to be far more effec- 
tive than any other prize we could 
have offered. 

“The thought of the men’s 
wives holding back and not want- 
ing their husbands to take the 
trip worried us a little at first. We 
didn’t know how many of the 
salesmen were in a position to 
take their wives and thought this 
might be a drawback. But before 
we had gone very far in the con- 
test we found that the strongest 
boosters for the trip were the 
wives. Many of them got out their 
sharp pencils, started figuring 
how to save on the family budget 
and scheme in other ways to go 
along. They talked about the trip 
at the dinner table, inquired about 
hubby’s progress during the day, 
and all in all were our biggest 
helpers in keeping the men thor- 
oughly alive to the contest and on 
their toes. 


Postcards En Route 
“DY THIS time all question 
about the appeal of the first 
prize offered had vanished. The 
men were completely aroused to 
winning. With only five days ad- 
vance notice of the contest, the 
men took hold July first and at the 
end of that month our volume of 
business was exactly 100 per cent 
greater than for July of the year 
before. Even greater results were 
obtained in August. This month, 
usually our dullest, showed in- 
crease in sales of 140 per cent over 
August last year, or an average 1n- 
crease for the two hottest months 
of the year of 120 per cent.” 
One of the earliest and most 
serious objections that arose 
against the cruise contest was that 
it would deprive the firm of the 
services of one of its most valu- 
able salesmen for the thirty days 
he would be gone. It meant also 
that the salesman would lose his 
earnings during the same period. 
It was a two-sided objection with 
teeth in it that seemed at first to 
be unanswerable. But it was solved 
and the solution comprised a most 
unique plan that not only pre- 
vented a serious loss of business 
but actually brought in the largest 
volume of February business this 
salesman ever had. 


S. C. Walker, who was the win- 
ning salesman, was also given 
credit for more business during 
this month than he received dur- 
ing the preceding month when he 
was on the job in person. It was 
accomplished by means of a care- 
fully worked out postcard cam- 
paign whereby Walker was in 
constant touch with his buyers 
during the cruise. 

The plan briefly was for Walker 
to take with him a complete list 
of the names and addresses of his 
best prospects and customers. At 
regular intervals throughout the 
period of the cruise he was to mail 
them picture postcards. The firm 
allowed fifty dollars for postcard 
money, over and above the other 
expenses of the trip which of 
course were also paid by the firm. 


Prestige of Foreign Mail 


ALKER left on the Canadian 

Steamship Company’s boat 
Montroyal, January 26. His mail- 
ing list comprised roughly one hun- 
dred regular bond customers and 
an equal number of hand picked, 
special prospects. There were ten 
important stops on the cruise. It 
was a comparatively simple task 
for Walker to make mailings at 
each port. Most of the post cards 
were written on board ship be- 
tween ports. It was planned to 
reach each name at least once 
during the trip. Many received 
four or five postcards. 

Meanwhile, prior to Walker’s 
departure, arrangements were 
made for Mr. Augustus, the man- 
ager of the Louisville, Kentucky 
branch, out of which Walker 
worked, to take care of any busi- 
ness that might come in during 
his absence. Buyers and prospects 
were notified of this arrangement 
in advance. Walker capitalized on 
it during the trip. While the mes- 
sages on each postcard were brief, 
Walker managed to tie in the bond 
business occasionally with the 
suggestion that if they would get 
in touch with Augustus during 
his absence it would be appreci- 
ated. 

Mr. Gray tells of the results of 
this postcard campaign: “Augus- 
tus told me that during the month 
of February he did practically 
nothing but sit there at his desk 
and transact business over the 
telephone and in person with 
Walker’s buyers who got in touch 
with him after receiving the post- 
cards. I am frank to say that none 
of us has quite recovered from our 
surprise over the results that 


came in. When we conceived the 
plan we had no real expectations 
of any such results. We thought 
the plan was good from a stand- 
point of keeping in touch with 
Walker’s buyers and_ probably 
smoothing the way for larger sales 
in March, when he got back, to 
offset the anticipated drop in Feb- 
ruary. Of course, we thought some 
business might also result directly 
but nothing like what materialized. 

“In my opinion, one explana- 
tion of this was the increased 
prestige Walker enjoyed in the 
eyes of his buyers by being able 
to take a trip of this kind. It 
stamped him as something more 
than merely a fairly successful 
bond salesman and made it easier 
for them to put confidence in him. 
At the same time, there is no 
denying the interest value of mail 
received from foreign countries. 
Probably most people don’t re- 
ceive such mail more than once a 
year, or in five years, if in a life- 
time, and when it is received it is 
unusual enough to command 
attention.” 


Long Distance Selling 

ARCH 5, 1928, a bulletin went 

out to the sales force an- 
nouncing that during February 
Walker led the entire force in 
volume of sales with a lead of 
10,400 points over the next high 
man. The following is an excerpt 
announcing'thesales standingsand 
contest winners for that month: 


Volume Sales Contest 


Won by S. C. Walker for Feb- 
ruary. Eight leading salesmen for 
February are as follows: 


Salesmen Points 
Walker ................. Rare 28,800 
Ee eee 16,300 
| Pe et Ee ee 10,500 
ERNST ee ROR ere ITNT) 9,700 
_ pee scam ree 9 200 
Ee ee Tee eT oe 8,800 
sai eee 7 800 


We are wondering what Mr. 
Walker would have done if he 
had been on the job in February 
instead of sojourning in the South 
Seas. 

A further tie-up between the 
trip and the bond business at 
home was made in passing along 
to the sales force messages Te 
ceived from him at the home 
office. This served to emphasize 
the reality of the trip; each sales- 
man could picture himself 1 
Walker’s shoes, taking the same 

(Continued on page 737) 
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E alling ‘Trees 


in empty forests— 


Compare these Average Sizes of 


New York Sunday Newspapers 
for the year 1927 


APRIL 28, 1928 


(Based on figures from New Y ork Evening Post Statistical Department) 


Number Sq. in. Sq.in. | Adv. % of Adv. 
Paper pages topage perissue linage per day 


NEWS 113.85 146 16,644 60,917 10.1 
Paper A 213.10 356 75,828 122,941 20.5 
Paper B 163.38 356 58,028 135,974 22.6 
PaperC 145.81 337 49,876 152,906 25.5 
PaperD 115.38 337 38,755 127,820 21.3 


The Sunday News has fewer pages. Smaller pages—about two- 
fifths the size of the old style paper page. Less printed surface to 
cover; other papers have th two to five times as much printed 
matter. Less advertising—by half. Consequently the advertise- 
ment has a better chance to be seen, to be read—in the Sunday 


News. 


EMEMBER the old puzzle put 

to children: When a tree falls 

wherethereisnobody tohear it, does it 
make a noise? 


Here’s a puzzle for adult adver- 
tisers: When copy is printed on a page 
that nobody sees, is it advertising? 


Sunday has always been a good 
day for advertising. You catch folks 
at home, with time on their hands. 
You put your sales message up to 
them when they are most amenable 
to impression, responsive to sugges- 
tion. 


But what happens to your adver- 
tisement if it lands on page eighteen 
in the sixth section of a whopping 
big bulkySunday newspaper? Exactly! 

That’s one situation the Sunday 
News advertiser never has to worry 
about! 


His advertisement goes into a paper 
which is a unit. Aside from the roto- 
gravure section and the comic sheets, 
it is a One-section paper (unless you 
live in Brooklyn, where we favor you 
withan additional Brooklyn section). 
Main news, magazine features, auto- 
mobiles, radio, amusements, sports, 
editorials—are all in one section! 


The Sunday News is designed first 
to be read—an efficient Sunday news- 
paper that can beread by every reader. 
It has sequence in make-up that car- 
ries the eye through the whole paper. 


The reader as well as yourself can 
find your advertisement in the Sun- 
day News without a search party or 
snow glasses. It is situated on the 
main reading line! 


ECAUSE The News is readable, 
it has secured the largest Sunday 
circulation in America in less than 
four years. At the present time it has 
more than 1,470,000 circulation every 
Sunday. This circulation means read- 
ing families—not just newspaper buy- 
ing families. 

More than fifty-eight percent of 
these families are in New York City 
—the Jargest city circulation of any 
New York paper (863,572 copies, 
Feb. 28 average). 

Seventeen percent of them (250,742 
copies Feb. '28 average) are in the 
New York suburban area. 


Twenty-five percent of them are 
outside of New York—the Jargest 
country circulation of any New York 


Sunday paper (357,677 copies, Feb. 
‘28 average). 


The chief disadvantage about the 
Sunday News is ours; it is extremely 
economical in space. We have few 
excuses for selling double trucks. And 
on a milline basis, roto or run of 
paper, the Sunday News has the 
lowest cost of any New York Sunday 
newspaper. 


We urge advertisers who like to 
have their advertising read to in- 
vestigate the Sunday News! 


THE f NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
25 Park Place, New York 
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The double Balerank springs 
purtly absorb collision shock. 
Any excess shock is deflected 
downward, tobe “soaked up” | % 
by the car springs. This isan 1g 
exclusive Balerank principle 


Give your new car its finishing 
touch of color, front and rear—the 
look of added wheelbase and speed 
that only Balerank can add! 


Give it, too, in Balcrank, the fullest 
protection. For Balcrank keeps the 


» ew car new, protecting fenders 


and body from wrinkles and scars. 


Swung out, fore and aft, Balerank 
rides ready to take the shocks of 
careless traffic —to“soak up”’ each 
bump in its deep-throated spring 
mountings of tempered steel. That 
done, Balcrank deflects any jar that 
may remain, downward, to spend 
itself in the car’s own springs. 

No other bumper of any type does 
or can do this, It is Balcrank’s 
exclusive contribution to your 
motoring safety—the answer of 


& 


Teme Man Regent 


COLOR’ 


modern engineering to today’s 
helter-skelter traffic — a “collision- 
absorber.”* 

You'll see Balcranks on the finest 
cars that grace the boulevard —be- 
cause they belong there, And you'll 
be glad to know it’s a simple mat- 
ter to have Baleranks on your car. 
The factory price of cars seldom in- 
cludes bumpers. Your dealer will 
be glad to deliver your car Balerank- 
equipped in your own choice of 
many smart colors, lacquered and 
baked on by a process that prevents 
chipping and scaling off. 


Of course Balcranks are imitated. ~ 


The quality product bears the name 
Balerank. 


THE CINCINNATI BALL CRANK 
COMPANY, CINCINNATI, ONTO 


BU 


Baicranks in colors to harmonise or sonar nc with 
your car, are corried in stack in all ports of 


AN K 


MP £°R 5S 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Company suddenly startled the trade a few weeks ago by the announce- 
ment that its bumpers for automobiles are henceforth to be had in all colors, to match the color of 


your motor car. 


ads of the season. 


This double spread in a rainbow of colors, made one of the most effective color 


Fitting the Color Process to the 
Sales Problem 


The fifth article of a 
series on color in selling, 
in which a staff writer 
discusses the different 
methods of color engrav- 
ing and reproduction in 
their relation to specific 
advertising problems. 


HE modern advertiser 

apparently has no choice 

in the matter of use of 

color; he is automatical- 
ly driven to it by the character of 
his merchandise, and by that very 
obvious national craze for color, 
which now virtually amounts to 
an on-sweeping obsession. Nor 
is the end in sight. 

Whereas less than two years 
ago he required a deal of persis- 
tent coaxing and, when yielding, 
did so with reluctance, half in- 
clined to believe that it was a 


mere exotic luxury, now his ac- 
ceptance of the added expense of 
color is coupled with a frank ac- 
of its economic 
value. He knows it is indispens- 


knowledgment 


able. 


It quite frequently happens that 
those authorized to direct the 


destiny of an advertising cam- 
paign of imposing dimensions, re- 
fuse to launch such efforts until 


color becomes the very founda- 


tion and basic appeal of the copy. 
It is only necessary to examine 
advertising in all its forms and 
ramifications, to sense the amaz- 
ing growth of the idea. From a 
few sporadic pages in color, our 
magazines have leaped to a lib- 
eral percentage of color cam- 
paigns. 

Some of them have set aside 
former rules and regulations, al- 
lowing advertisers to use less 
than page units and in one singu- 
larly effective instance there are 
no restrictions as to where and 
how the total space is distributed, 
say, over two facing pages. It is 
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possible to buy half pages in two 
colors in some of the large na- 
tional weeklies and, indeed, in 
more than a few of the dignified 
veterans of the publishing world 
in the monthly classification. 
Trade papers, once boasting an 
occasional color insert, now are a 
riot of color, entire forms being 
printed either in two colors or in 
full color. 

The public, color conscious to a 
startling degree, greedily turns to 
advertising which reproduces the 
product in all its color realism. It 
is said that the national sale of 
lacquers in an endless variety of 
colors for use in the home by the 
housewife or a handy-man_ hus- 
band, has increased to almost un- 
believable figures in fourteen 
months. The advertising spirit is 
epitomized in this sentence taken 
from a lacquer page: “Every 
room in your home should have a 
definite color scheme. And every 
single thing that goes into the 
room should be selected with the 
key color in mind.” 


Reiteration and summing up of 
the color-need in advertising is 
here set down, prior to a discus- 
sion of its processes and methods 
because, so speedy is the transi- 
tion from one color development 
and epoch to another, that any- 
thing written yesterday is less 
than complete. Modern merchan- 
dise cries out for color expression. 
Never did a picture of a motor 
car, a kitchen cabinet, a fountain 
pen or a typewriter appear so 
lifeless, when rendered in simple 
“black and white,” as in this 
bustling age of rainbows and 
profligate palettes. 

Kach sunrise, apparently, sees 
the advent of an article which 
was formerly not colorful in the 
modern sense, suddenly trans- 
formed, and to be had in any 
shade or tint which happens to fit 
the prospect’s mood. And each 
product, in its transition to color, 
makes it compulsory for many 
other allied products to fall in 
line, arbitrarily. There is no 
choice in the matter. 

The Cincinnati Ball Crank Com- 
pany suddenly startled the trade 
a few weeks ago by the announce- 
ment that its bumpers for auto- 
mobiles are to be henceforth had 
in all colors, to match the color 
of your motor car. “Fore and 
aft,’ shouted the headline, “Col- 
or’s the Thing.” Fifteen bumpers 
in fifteen colors made that double- 
spread fairly shout its story. Black 
and white would, of course, have 
been decidedly less effective. 


Simple Yet Successful 


ICK your pen point by color,” 
advises the L. E. Waterman 
company in a new campaign 
using full color as a selling force. 
Color charts refer to various types 
of pens and their points. It is a 
simple idea, certain to be success- 
ful from a merchandising angle. 
The use of color, indeed, may 
be said to have influenced adver- 
tisers to use larger advertising 
space than formerly in magazines, 
more attractive direct mail mate- 
rial, extended car card and poster 


efforts. Enthused by — results. 
they pack the publicity boilers 
with a new head of steam. In one 


of the recent weeklies there were 
eleven spreads in full color, each 
and every one of them using color 
shrewdly, efficiently, for a pur- 
pose not to be questioned for an 
instant. 

The Oneida Community Stu- 
dios, in a brilliant campaign in 
trade magazines read by jewelers, 
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echo the spirit in which color is 
held by great national advertisers 
today. “For the first time in 200 
years advertising in COLOR!” 
announced this series. “Yes, Col- 
or was the only thing needed to 
make Page 2 of the Saturday 
Evening Post the most valuable 
position in any advertising me- 
dium in the world. Never be- 
fore, since the Post was founded 
in 1728, has such a page been 
available. But in 1928, by a spe- 
cial arrangement, Community 
Plate will have this crowning ad- 
vantage.” Color, then, is being 
advertised to the dealer and the 
jobber, with high acclaim, as an 
added measure of campaign pow- 
er in their behalf. 


The Advance of the Ages 


¥ BEING obvious that color is 
destined to play perhaps the 
most important part in modern 
advertising, with further develop- 
ment inevitable, in a large,.even 
startling way, advertisers turn 
with interest to old and new 
methods whereby the tool may be 
set to work to greatest advantage. 
There is keen rivalry in arriving 
at new color techniques for mag- 
azine and other use, just as there 
has always persisted a rather fev- 
erish search for untrammeled art 
techniques in black and white. 

Each product may call for a one 
best and most economical or ap- 
plicable color process, by means 
of which the spirit of the cam- 
paign can be most forcefully es- 
tablished. Where, for example, 
color photography might be just 
the technique for one campaign, 
the next would make a mistake to 
select this method. Considerable 
analysis and study of each project 
is therefore absolutely necessary. 

A single process may have, to- 
day, any number of variants as to 
how the result is attained. An 
important instance of this is the 
really startling progress being 
made in color photography. Not 
more than five years ago, if an 
advertiser sought the realism of 
photography, plus realistic color- 
ing, it was necessary to go at the 

task laboriously. It was first re- 
wot that a black and white 
photograph be obtained, larger 
than the ultimate plate to be 
made, and printed on the type of 
paper which happened to please 
the individual artist. 

He worked over the print either 
with transparent analine colors or 
with a combination of opaque and 
analine. The more conscientious 


specialist in this field used opaque 
color and gradually covered the 
entire surface of the original sub- 
ject, although retaining its soft, 
subtle gradations of tint and tex- 
ture. Where the surface of a 
print was not wholly covered by 
pigment, the effect was no more 
than a labored and obvious mon- 
grel technique. In the background 
and showing through, there was 
always the black detail which 
transparent washes failed to ob- 
literate. It was, frankly, just a 
“photograph colored up.” 

This idea is in use today, al- 
though with greater degrees of 
skill and artistic merit. Lithog- 
raphers, when the job calls for 
photographic accuracy, make en- 
largements of figures or still-life 
subjects, spray them with tints 
and then work over the latter 
with oil paint, giving body, rugged 
strength, increased depth of color. 
It is expensive as a process and is 
sometimes disillusioning in the 
finished, plated results. It was, 
however, for a considerable pe- 
riod, the best known scheme for 
producing photographic realism 
in color. 


Some Color Achievements 


OW come the newer process- 
es whereby, in some cases, 
color negatives are made direct 
from the object, and as skilfully 
retained by the engraver. The 
best of these methods was brought 
from Germany several years ago, 
and has been quietly improved 
and perfected ever since. It 1s, 
indeed, thrilling to see an object 
photographed and within the brief 
space of a half hour or less, hold 
a plate up to the light, and see 
the exact image of the original in 
its true and unexaggerated colors. 
In comment relating to the fine 
color photography series now cur- 
rent for Royal typewriters, in 
which machines and backgrounds 
are reproduced with amazing col- 
or truth, the art department says: 
“With the increasing vogue for 
color in even the most common- 
place articles of merchandise, and 
the consequent increase in the 
use of color for illustrative pur- 
poses in advertising, natural color 
photography at last ‘arrives’ at an 
opportune time and is, we believe, 
destined to wide use in magazine 
and rotogravure.” 

Exhaustive experiment over 4 
period of fifty years has developed 
a process for reproducing natural 
colors photographically, as 4 

(Continued on page 722} 
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(/he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


So great has been the interest of 
bank executives in The Burroughs 
Clearing House that already its cir- 
culation has grown to more than 


60,000 


It is the only publication having one 
or more executive readers in every 
bank in the United States and Canada. 


Its advertising rate continues to be 


much the lowest per thousand in the 
banking field. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE COPY 
AND RATE CARD 


The Burroughs Clearing House 


Burroughs Avenue and Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Boxes with a 
Sales Pull 


F IT is axiomatic that “the 

more you tell the more you 

sell,” then it is also true that 

the more you show, the 
faster they go. 

The legume family of foods, 
heretofore sold exclusively in bulk 
but now, for the first time, part 
of the big parade of packaged 
products, has appeared on retail 
grocery shelves togged out in that 
ultra-fashionable thing in contain- 


ers, the window-box. Green and 
white split peas, navy beans, kid- 
ney beans, lima beans, and all the 
other relatives in the family, are 
packed in a colorful, postery box 
which has a round window in one 
side through which the prospec- 
tive purchaser may see exactly 
what she 1s buying. 

The window-box is one of the 
latest and one of the most signifi- 
cant of recent develop- 
ments in packaging to 
sell, and products in a 
variety of fields have al- 
ready adopted varied ver- 
sions of it as a means for 
strengthening the mer 


Peek-a-boo 


The feature of 
a new pack- 
aged line of 
legumes is a 
glassine win- 
dow through 
which the buy- 
er can see the 
color and qual- 
ity of the goods 
inside. 


chandising possibilities 
of their goods. 

Where the color of 
the product is one of its 
strong sales points, the 
window box is ideally 
adapted to use. Pack- 
aged marbles have burst 
upon the youthful 
sportsmen of the Mid- 
dle West in a box hav- 
ing not one, but four 
windows in it, to insure 
the visibility of a num- 
ber of the vari-colored 
bright globes within. 
Used in this fashion, 


the window-box is so far above 
the old-style plain package which 
does not permit the prospect to 
see what is inside, that there is 
little comparison. 

Another version of the window- 
box is illustrated in the picture on 
this page, of the container for a 
rubber sponge. In this case the 
outward appearance of the box, 
when closed, is similar to that of 
any ordinary box, but when the 
lid is lifted, the product itself is 
visible framed ina border achieved 
by a peculiar construction of the 
container itself. Such a device as 
this adds greatly to the display 
value of a plain product like a 
sponge, and encourages retail 
dealers to give it space on coun- 
ters and in windows. 

A candy manufacturer in the 
Middle West this year sold a spe- 
cial Easter box of candy eggs 
packed in a box whose 
sides were latticed. The 
candy eggs were wrapped 
in glassine paper, but 
their colors were clearly 
visible through the sides 
of the box. The window 
feature, combined with a 
color design of  child- 
hood’s traditional Easter 
characters, made an es 
pecially successful holt- 
day special. 
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Water Bates STEEL 
CORPORATION 


GARY, INDIANA 
October 1, 1927 


copes: 


WESTERN UNION UNIVERSAL 
WESTERN UNION 5 LETTER 
. 8. C. STH EDITION 
SENTLEYS 


The American Multigraph Sales Co, 


225 N, Michiga 


n Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 


CABLE ADDRESS 
WALTER BATES GARY 


ALL AGREEMENTS CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES, ACCIDENTS OR OTHER CAUSES BEYOND OUR CONTROL AnD ARE NOT BINDING 


UPON THIS COMPANY UNLESS AND UNTIL APPROVED BY AN EXECUTIVE OFFICER AT OUR GARY OFFICE, 


; no. Cheshire petailind Gentlemen; 7) } 
Cont tee a ee | 
Ly REPORT We thought it would be of interest Dany a 
- to you to kmow how our Multigraph Department is KS ) 
oo oeeree after preliminary activities have been } 
completed, / 
att j 
—— We can state frankly that your Model 
66 addressing Multigraph has proven to be a worth- 
giviit east while expenditure in more than one way. It was 
ventory Sorat ratifying to learn thru our Mr. Williams reports 
ft hat our dg Sag ange oe perenne are suvplied at a 
ft ‘ great saving in time and money. 
r Le. 
4 sf the original intention of buying your 
y of machine for our directed -mail advertising work has 
al y been found beyond doubt that it was just what we 
/ hers needed, but_in combinaticn with Multigraph printing, 
fis it is ig ers paying for itself and for all other 
L La outlays incident to a complete printing and mailing 
f/f department. 
OAS: 
NA Truly, we received more than we bar- 
iON ee gained for as per results convincingly proven, 
\ NY Yours very truly 
\ oa WALTER BATES STEEL 
Corporation 
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“More than they bargained for” 


The above display of printed all other outlays incident to a 
forms—produced “at a great complete printing and mailing de- 
saving in time and money”— partment.” Any one of our offices 
illustrates a few of the ways the can show you, too, how Multi- 
Multigraph equipment of the graph equipment will cut printing 
Walter Bates Steel Corporation is and direct-by-mail advertising costs 
“rapidly paying for itself and for to a surprisingly low figure. 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


L832 EAST 40TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also listed in telephone books of fifty principal cities 
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Your Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold 


HEN plates must be made in a hurry— 

send your copy to a member of the Ameri- 
can Photo-Engravers Association. He has all 
the resources of modern equipment that provide 
for accuracy and speed. But on your regular 
work—don’t always crowd your engraver with 
a stop-watch. There are things far more im- 
portant than speed—and things that are finer 
than mere mechanical accuracy. These things 
are the touches that can only be given an en- 
graving by the skilled hand of a craftsman. They 
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carry a plate from Accuracy to Art. And his 
resources in this craftsmanship are such that 
you can profitably give the Member of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association the 
same opportunity in time that you give to your 
artist. Let him lend to the photo-mechanical 
methods used in producing your plates those 
few fine shades of emphasis and purity of line 
with which your finished copy can go beyond 
the common-place and achieve distinction. 
When you can possibly do so—give him time. 


Number 4 of a series illustrating the versatility of the zinc etching 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


©®ASSOCIATION 6 


GENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 


Copyright 1928, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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New Sales Policies Put 
This Dying Business 
on Its Feet 


by D. G. Barb : 


E are often reminded 

that this is an age of 

specialization and that 

to succeed in business 
these days, one must be equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of his 
line. But every now and then an 
example pops up to prove that 
good, old-fashioned business abil- 
ity and common sense still are 
indispensable requisites of success 
and are even more essential than 
technical knowledge of a highly 
specialized business. 

The automobile replacement 
parts business, for instance, is a 
very highly specialized line. 
There are literally thousands of 
parts in any automobile and there 
are many different makes of auto- 
mobiles in use. Not only so, but 
automobile manufacturers are con- 
tinually making changes in their 
product, and the replacement parts 
jobber who supplies the service 
stations and garages with repair 
parts must stock parts for all the 
models now in use if he hopes to 
obtain a fair share of the business. 


Old Principles and New Problems 


This being the case, a great 
many replacement parts jobbers 
are former automotive engineers, 
service managers, and garage 
owners. They are thoroughly 
equipped so far as_ technical 
knowledge goes. But that tech- 
nical knowledge alone doesn’t go 
far enough is evident from the 
fact that few replacement parts 
jobbers have made any money to 
speak of. And yet there is money 
to be made in the replacement 
parts business, as this story strik- 
ingly illustrates, and it might be 
added that the same general prin- 
ciples apply with equal pertinence 
to any line. 

The Piston Service Company is 
one of the oldest replacement 
parts jobbers in the field. It was 
established with headquarters in 
Detroit long before a few thou- 
sand other jobbers who are now 


in the business ever suspected 
there was an opportunity for such 
a business. It also established 
sub-jobbers in several states and 
there is reason to believe the man- 
agement had visions of a nation- 
wide chain of such sub-jobbers. 
It also had two branches in De- 
troit and one in Flint, besides the 
main store in Detroit. 

But the Piston Service Com- 
pany failed to prosper and by the 
spring of 1926 it was $74,000 in 
debt, with little prospect of ever 
getting out again. 

Otto and Hugo Kuschewski, 
brothers, had sold a prosperous 
coal business and were wondering 
what to do next when an official 
of the Piston Service Company, 
who knew them personally, of- 


Otto Kuschewski 
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fered a suggestion. He told them 
of the wonderful opportunities in 
the replacement parts business, 
told them of the money his com- 
pany was making, of its ambitious 
plans for the future, and so on. 
The program of expansion called 
for additional capital and the own- 
ers would be willing to sacrifice 
a half interest for $60,000 or so. 

Neither of the ex-coal dealers 
knew what replacement parts 
were used for, but they were will- 
ing to learn. First, though, they 
wanted to learn something about 
the condition of the company. 
They made an analysis and when 
they had finished, they offered 
$24,000 for a half interest, pro- 
vided the entire amount should 
be applied on the indebtedness 
of the company. In other words, 
the owners were not to get a 
nickel of this money; it was to 
be used to reduce that $74,000 in- 
debtedness to $50,000. There 
were also some other little details, 
such as who should manage the 
business, who should handle the 
money, and so on. The offer was 
accepted. 

That was less than two years 
ago. Later the Kuschewski 
brothers bought out all the other 
stockholders except one and reor- 
ganized the business. 


a, 


After putting their $24,000 into 
the company, it was still $50,000 
in debt. The reorganized com- 
pany took a 99-year lease in a 
better location at a rental of 
$352.50 a month, and erected a 
modern, two-story, fire - proof 
structure, 57 by 160 feet, at a cost 
of $50,000. This is largely cov- 
ered by a ten-year mortgage, but 
the company has actually paid 
$16,750 on the building. It has 
also paid rent on the ground, 
which was not used for the first 
six months after it was leased. 

New fixtures bought of manu- 
facturers cost $1,800 and others 
were built at a cost of several 
hundred more; the cost of mov- 
ing was approximately $2,000, and 
new machinery for a machine 
shop which the company operates 
in conjunction with the parts 
business cost about $3,500. 


A Rapid Rise to Profits 


ighteen months after these 
brothers, who knew nothing what- 
ever about replacement parts, 
took control of the Piston Service 
Company, accounts — receivable 
totaled $31,313.32, while accounts 
payable amounted to only 
$8,657.22, leaving a favorable bal- 
ance of $22,656.10. The stock in- 
ventory was placed at $58,384.17, 
on which $10,316.10 was unpaid. 
The only consignment merchan- 
dise in the house was a display of 
timing gears mounted on a panel. 
The company owed 7,500 at the 
bank and it had been discounting 
all bills for the past five months. 

In other words, it would seem 
that this company, which a year 
and a half ago owed $50,000 and 
was getting further into the hole 
every day, is now about $87,275 
to the good! (Excepting the mort- 
gage on the building and includ- 
ing the stock inventory, less the 
amount owed on it.) 

The company had some assets, 
of course, when it owed that $50,- 
000. The stock at that time in- 
ventoried around $60,000, but a 
very generous part of this stock 
was obsolete or obsolescent. 
Since the present management 
has taken charge, it has cleaned 
out all this old stock and at pres- 
ent has as clean a stock of replace- 
ment parts as one will find 
anywhere. 

The present volume is about 
the same as before, but there is 
now only one store, whereas for- 
merly there were three branches 
and #@ number of sub-distributors 
in addition to the main store. 
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Otto Kuschewski,  secretary- 
treasurer, to whom most of the 
credit is due for this phenomenal 
change, is frank in discussing his 
methods. He took the above fig- 
ures right from his books, and 
told just what he had done. 

“Neither my brother nor I knew 
anything at all about the replace- 
ment parts business,” he said, 
“but we did know something 
about business principles and 
practice and coming from the out- 
side as we did, we could discover 
the leaks more readily than could 
one who had been closely asso- 
ciated with the company. 

“The first leak I saw was in 
the branches. They ran the over- 
head up without bringing in a 
commensurate increase in volume, 
and I believed that by obtaining 
a better location for the main 
store, we could do just as large a 
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volume without the branches. We 
immediately closed all three 
branches. 

“The sub-distributor proposi- 
tion was a very bad leak, for the 
parent company was actually sup- 
plying these sub-distributors on 
a cost-plus basis that did not in- 
clude enough profit to pay the 
overhead. The more business of 
this kind it did the more money it 
lost, so we dropped the sub-dis- 
tributors. 

“The location of the main store 
was very poor and so were the 
facilities. We immediately began 
to look around for a good location. 
We considered renting a_ one- 
story building across the street 
from our present location, but the 
rental was $850 a month and | 
couldn’t see it. I figured that it 
would cost us $202,000 to occupy 

(Continued on page 723) 


N. E. L. A. to Study Use of 
Power on Farms 


NEW investigation and dem- 
onstration of the manifold 
possibilities of putting electricity 
to work on the farm has been un- 
dertaken nationally and will be 
conducted under the auspices of 
the committee on the relation of 
electricity to agriculture operat- 
ing in conjunction with a Mary- 
land state committee. This an- 
nouncement was recently made 
by the National Electric Light 
Association. 

The new investigation enter- 
prise is to be known as the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Project, and 
will be located somewhere near 
Washington, D. C. It has been 
decided that as one of the first 
steps on the program there will 
be erected an exhibition building 
on the grounds of the Agricultural 
College of the University of 
Maryland at College Park, on the 
national highway. 

In this building will be housed 
exhibits illustrative of the experi- 
ments being carried out on the 
national project and also on the 
various state experimental lines. 
It also will be made a distribution 
point for all available information 
concerning electricity on the farm. 

In some community not far 
from College Park, six or eight 
farms, in a cluster if possible, will 
be selected as a base for the ex- 


periment, and it is quite possible 
that a farm will be purchased or 
rented where absolute freedom 
for experimentation may be ob- 
tained. 

The farms in the base commun- 
ity will be well wired and 
equipped fully with electrically 
operated labor saving domestic 
appliances. Electricity will be put 
to work cutting ensilage, sawing 
wood, pumping water, grinding 
feed, elevating grain, threshing, 
milking, separating, lighting hen- 
houses, and at other tasks which 
during the last few years have be- 
come common on farms served by 
electric light and power com- 
panies. 

Certain experiments of particu- 
lar interest to Maryland types of 
agriculture will be undertaken as 
well as major experiments of in- 
terest throughout the nation. 
Among these are hay-drying, elec- 
tric soil treatment, insect control, 
farm refrigeration, and stationary 
spraying. 

It is expected to take five years 
to obtain all the information de- 
sired. The National Rural Elec- 
tric Project represents another 
enterprise in which the N. E. 
L. A., this time represented by 
Charles F, Stuart, chairman of the 
Rural Electric Service Commit- 
tee, is participating. 
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This article is written from the viewpoint of the manager 
of a neighborhood drug store, a store that caters to a mid- 
dle class of buyers in a residential and apartment district 


where conditions are fairly typical. 


The manager has 


been successful both as a pharmacist and as a merchant. 


What One Neighborhood Druggist 
Thinks of Dealer Helps 


HE question regarding 
the value of dealer helps 
is one that concerns 
both the manufacturer 
and the retailer. It is a question 
that must be answered ultimate- 
ly by the manufacturer himself 
rather than by the retailer, sim- 
ply because if the helps do help 
the retailer then the manufactur- 
er will be benefited; if the helps 
do not help the retailer then the 
expenditure, as far as the manu- 
facturer is concerned, is a loss. It 
is our opinion that a loss can be 
averted and that maximum effi- 
ciency can be obtained from deal- 
er helps if there is closer cooper- 
ation between manufacturer and 
retailer. We, as retailers, shall 
put forth our views in the matter. 
Our experience with various man- 
ufacturers has been as follows: 


Effective Counter Stands 


aton, Crane & Pike Company, 
stationery manufacturers of Pitts- 
held, Massachusetts, has always 
supplied us with an excellent line 
of dealer helps. These consist 
mainly of attractive window-dis- 
plays, price cards and counter- 
stands. We have used them and 
fnd that all are very effective. 
Especially is this true of the coun- 
ter-stand. This device, which is 
sturdily constructed of  litho- 
graphed metal, holds eight boxes 
of paper. The stand revolves on 
a wooden base so that all of the 
paper displayed upon it is visible 
almost at a glance. The decora- 
tions on the stand are executed 
in neutral colorings so that the 
stationery is the conspicuous item 
in the display. One of these 
Stands more than doubled our 
sales of 50-cent Highland Linen 


By JosepH ‘TI’. KLEINER 


stationery in one year. By in- 
creasing the sale on the one item 
we brought more customers to 
the stationery case; thus, the sale 
of higher priced stationery in- 
creased. This increase was 
brought about indirectly by the 
display stand. 

We have found that the litho- 
graphed window-displays are 
most effective when they are used 
in connection with actual mer- 
chandise. The display is utilized 
as a background or setting for the 
goods. Through observation we 
have noted the interest aroused in 
the passer-by to simple displays 
of lithographic material without 
merchandise and to those in 
which merchandise was featured. 
The bare display, the lithographed 
display without merchandise, 
would provoke one glance of about 
the same duration that the aver- 
age person gives to a billboard. 
For the billboard advertiser this 
is all right; he expects to give 
only a reminder of his product. 
But in the case of the retailer the 
display must do more. It must 
make people stop and look in; it 
must make them curious to know 
the whole story. 

Displays Using Goods 

This is exactly what the live 
display, the lithographed back- 
ground with merchandise, does. 
The display featuring merchan- 
dise is immediately taken out of 
the common stereotyped run of 
displays, simply because the win- 
dow-dresser can use his own in- 
genuity and originality in every 
display that he makes. When- 
ever we use a lithographed dis- 
play a minimum amount of mer- 
chandise is placed with the back- 
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ground. A small quantity of 
goods stands out more boldly 
than a large quantity. Summar- 
izing our observation, we would 
say that the one big point in using 
the lithographed display is to not 
use it exclusively ; goods must be 
displayed with it. 

A recent Eaton, Crane & Pike 
dealer help is the furnishing of 
stationery etiquette books to the 
consumer. These books are dis- 
tributed through the dealer to the 
consumer with each purchase of 
stationery of one dollar or more. 
The service has been nationally 
advertised so that every dealer in 
the country will be helped. The 
plan is successful because the con- 
sumer actually sees the book be- 
fore he gets it; he places more 
than a passing value upon it be- 
cause the book will be useful for 
some time to come. In reality the 
book is a valuable gift. In order 
to cooperate, the dealer is re- 
quired to order twenty-five dol- 
lars worth of stationery and the 
books are shipped to him for dis- 
tribution. 


Form Letters Furnished Dealers 


Eli Lilly & Company, pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, have rendered us 
a distinctive service in dealer 
helps. Besides the usual amount 
of display matter which they send, 
they write letters in our behalf to 
the physicians in our community. 
The plan is as follows: Eli Lilly 
& Company wishes to promote a 
certain article, say Ephedrin. A 
letter is written to the druggist 
informing him that a campaign is 
to be run. The druggist is re- 
quested to send to them the 
names of the physicians in the 
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district. Form letters which close- 
ly resemble individual letters are 
then prepared by the sales pro- 
motion department and these are 
sent out to the druggist. The 
druggist signs the letters and 
then mails them to the doctors. 
The letter, besides explaining 
the merits and uses of Ephedrin, 
also stresses the fact that Mr. X, 
your druggist, carries it in stock. 
Thus the doctor can immediately 
begin to write prescriptions for 
the product. At about the same 
time that the doctor receives the 
letter from the druggist, he also 
receives a booklet from Eli Lilly 
& Company which describes mi- 
nutely what Ephedrin is and its 
use. We have found through ex- 
perience that this service works 
out very well. This plan has an- 
other advantage besides acquaint- 
ing the doctor with the product; 
it also induces the druggist to 
stock the product. He knows that 
the product thus advertised is not 
likely to become dead. By simul- 
taneously acquainting the doctor 
and the druggist with the prod- 
uct, initial distribution is secured 
for the manufacturer at a smaller- 
than-usual cost. 


Samples for Babies 


An idea that increased the sale 
of Castile soap for us was brought 
about through the use of a dealer 
help. With every order of Casto- 
lay Soap purchased from The An- 
drew Jergens Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, we receive a half gross 
of Castolay samples. The sample 
is an exact duplicate in miniature 
of the regular size bar. It is a 
comparatively easy matter to get 
rid of samples if that is the only 
object, and we have seen where 
that has been the case. However, 
the samples are valuable to us. 
We distribute them where they 
will work for us. With every 
purchase, where an infant is con- 
cerned, of bottles, baby-foods, tal- 
cum, creams, etc., we enclose a 
sample of Castolay telling the 
customer at the same time the 
merits of the soap. Invariably 
that person will come back to buy 
that brand of Castile soap, not 
only for the baby, but also for 
general use. The act of giving 
the sample impresses the custom- 
er with our thoughtfulness for 
the baby; and we have found that 
this makes a friend for us. Also, 
the fact that the customer re- 
ceives something for nothing 
cheers him and makes him friend- 
ly. By thus intelligently using 
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samples we have made a sales 
help have a definite value to us. 

The Davol Rubber Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island, manu- 
facturer of household and surgical 
rubber goods, publishes a small 
but comprehensive booklet in 
which is described a list of vari- 
ous rubber products and _ their 
uses. This booklet, which is dis- 
tributed through the dealer is de- 
signed to educate the consumer in 
the uses of rubber products, es- 
pecially Davol products. Our 
method of distributing this book- 
let was simply to wrap it in pack- 
ages, remarking at the time to 
the customer that we were doing 
sO. 

The foregoing gives an idea of 
what is going on in the drug 
field in the way of dealer helps. 
No doubt there are other manu- 
facturers whom we have not men- 
tioned who do as much for their 
dealers, but the ones we have dis- 
cussed are distinctly noticeable 
because we have profited by their 
helps. It may be said by some 
that dealer helps do not increase 
sales. We have found that this 
cannot be the case if the helps are 
used intelligently and with fore- 
thought. A dealer need not bea 
merchandising expert to get the 
best out of his helps; common- 
sense coupled with progressive 
ideas will accomplish much. In 
our own case we have tried to fol- 
low definite rules which we have 
found to be successful. First, we 
do not use all of the dealer helps 
just because they are free or near- 
ly so. We choose what seems to 
fit into our particular business. 
Secondly, we would rather be re- 
quired to request the helps from 
the manufacturer than to get them 
whenever the manufacturer feels 
like sending them to us. We put 
more value upon the helps. 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses, 
Chicago, New York and Kansas 
City, general merchandising stor- 
age, have been appointed to repre- 
sent the Independent Warehouses, 
Inc., New York; Houston Central 
Warehouse Company, Houston, 
Texas, and the Great Lakes Ter- 
minal Warehouses at both De- 
troit and Toledo. 


Hutto Engineering Company, 
Inc., Detroit, manufacturer of 
cylinder grinders and machines, 
has placed its advertising account 
with Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 


C. W. Muench 


Muench Organizes His 


Own Company 


W.MUENCH, for nine years 
. director of sales and adver- 
tising of George Richards & Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Hemco 
products, has organized a new 
company called C. Wendel Muench 
& Company, which will serve elec- 
trical manufacturers as advertis- 
ing agents. The organization will 
specialize in electrical accounts, 
rendering merchandise direct-by- 
mail and general advertising 
service. 


New Drug Chain tor 


New York 

EVE DRUG STORES, In- 

corporated, has been organ- 
ized in New York for the purpose 
of taking over 65 retail drug 
stores in the metropolitan district. 
Total sales of $6,650,000 were en- 
joyed by the 65 stores which will 
join the new chain, it was stated 
by A. J. Neve, who was one of the 
organizers of the chain and who 
will be president of the new cor- 
poration. 


The V. & M. Products Com- 
pany, maker of fertilizer, Gales- 
burg, Michigan, has appointed the 
Frank B. White Company, Chi- 
cago, as its advertising agent. 
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EDICAL advertisers who offer 
M preparations for the home- 

treatment of poor eyesight, gall 
stones, dropsy—that promise to cure can- 
cer, goitre, epilepsy, tuberculosis and 
other similar diseases; advertisements 
that give recipes that violate the prohibi- 
tion amendment, that offer unusual re- 
turns from financial investments, that 
make claims which cannot be substan- 
tiated; advertisers who play upon the 
innocence of children, farm publications 
that use questionable methods of securing 


circulation; none of these can use the 
columns of The Cleveland Press. 


VERY medical advertisement 
k that appears in The Press has 
been censored twice. First, by 

the office of the editor-and-chief of all 


withoutnumber are unendingly waged 
with disgruntled applicants—but The 
Press stands firm in its conviction 
that a newspaper, to succeed, must 


S 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Second, not only tell the truth itself but must 
by the editor of The Cleveland Press. also insist that its advertisers abide 

s Only after these two have given it a by the self-same laws of honesty and 

; clean bill of health and affixed their square-dealing. 

0 signature to the copy, may the med- And Honesty Pays! Regardless of 

ical advertisement appear in The income, political or religious prefer- 

- Press and be read by Cleveland’s ence, racial or community character- 

‘ largest newspaper audience. istics, The Press is accepted, believed 

;, The Press rejects many thousand in, and read from first to last page by 

> dollars worth of this advertising the great majority of Cleveland 

5 yearly to keep faith with its readers people. 
and to protect legitimate advertisers Delivered to, and kept in, THE 
from unethical and untruthful com- HOME—THE PRESS is read—IN 
Pererron THE HOME—IN THE EVENING. 
Pressure is constantly brought to Because The Press has many thou- 

d bear in an effort to get advertising of sands more home-read circulation 

- this type before the largest reader- than any other Cleveland newspaper, 

ig audience in Cleveland, controversies it SELLS. 

. 
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; The Cleveland Press 

des 7 soma mmmmnamia — : 

S- NATIONAL ADVER | TISING DEPARTMENT 

he 250 Park Avenue, New York City j 400 N. Michigan Blivd., Chicago 

li- Atlanta + Detroit San Francisco % Seattle - Los Angeles + Portland 


CLEVELAND ’S FIRST <sxsnwr ADVERTISING BUY! 


How Mule-Hide Builds Better 


the Lehon Company has built up 
to help its agents move its prod- 
uct. Since Mule-Hide roofing is 
strictly a quality product—in fact, 
it is the highest priced asphalt 
roofing on the market—the. com- 
pany lays every emphasis on its 
methods for making better mer- 
chants out of its dealers and dis- 
seminating among them tested 
plans for getting quality business. 
As the Mule-Hide survey indi- 
cates, an effort is made to help 
the dealer build up not only his 
roofing business, but business in 
his other departments as well. 

If the local dealer cannot finance 
jobs which must be sold on the 
installment plan, and his local 
bank is not in a position to aid 
him, the Lehon Company = ar- 
ranges, as a part of its service, to 
put the dealer in touch with re- 
liable finance companies 1n nearby 
large cities. 


Not a Kick in a Carload 


Twice in the Spring and twice 
in the Fall, dealers are asked to 
furnish lists of prospects to whom 
the company mails a lithographed 
form letter which includes a sam- 
ple of Mule-Hide with an invita- 
tion attached to it to “tear and 
compare.” Since toughness is the 
best test of quality in a roofing 
material and Mule-Hide is the 
toughest roofing made, this sam- 
pling stunt has been extremely 
effective in getting over the Mule- 
Hide quality story. More than a 
million of these letters go out 
every year. The dealer pays only 
the postage on the letters to his 
prospects. 

Four newspaper advertisements 
are run yearly in each town of 
25,000 and under where the firm 
has a dealer, and paid for by the 
Lehon Company, but appear over 
the dealer’s name to establish the 
dealer as the Mule-Hide represen- 
tative and to put on public record 
his guarantee of the product. 
These advertisements are used in 
addition to whatever space the 
local dealer invests in oft his own 
account. 

The 
Newspaper 


““Mule-Hide 
Co py 


Miniature 
Service” fur- 


Retail Dealers 


(Continued from page 678) 


nishes dealers with suggestions 
for newspaper advertising. This 
copy is developed around the 
miniature newspaper idea, and is 
written in a light vein; to the ma- 
terial furnished, the dealer adds a 
sprinkling of tiny personal items 
about local people. This type of 
advertising has proved especially 
well adapted to use in the many 
small towns where Mule-Hide is 
sold. 

In an effort to keep friendly 
contact with local contractors and 
carpenters, a systematic schedule 
of mailings is maintained to lists 
furnished by the local dealer. 
These men in turn may furnish 
lists of new building prospects to 
be worked also by mail, provided 
they send these lists in through 
the Mule-Hide dealer representa- 
tive in their city. Where a dealer 
works with a number of contrac- 
tors, he is expected to check the 
names furnished by them for du- 
plication. Special letters and 
broadsides go out also to special- 
ized lists of prospects, like 
churches. Again the dealer stands 
only the postage charge. 

The Lehon Company offers an 
extremely wide variety of adver- 
tising novelties and related mate- 
rials which are furnished to deal- 
ers at cost. These include auto- 
matic pencils, tape measures, caps, 
thimbles, sport visors, carpenters’ 
pencils, calendars, and_ several 
dozen more items which are es- 
pecially popular for building good 
will among dealers who operate 
in rural communities. 


Salesman and Dealer United 


Mule-Hide salesmen work close- 
ly with dealers, and at the dealer’s 
request, may even call on a local 
prospect to close him. These calls 
are made only in company with 
the dealer himself or with one of 
his men, so that there is no chance 
for a misunderstanding on any 
agreements or deals made. 

“Salesmen are carefully checked 
to see that they are getting the 
dealers in their territory to use 
the advertising and sales promo- 
tion materials the company fur- 
nishes,” Mr. Estes pointed out. 
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“And any man who cannot show 
a dealer how to put all these sales 
tools to work, and who cannot en- 
list his full cooperation in push- 
ing the line aggressively and con- 
tinuously, just hasn’t any place 
on our sales force. 

“We operate on an exclusive 
agency basis because we want to 
be identified with the best dealer 
in the territory, and we feel that 
to allow a second-rate dealer to 
handle our line would be only to 
bury it. When we have once es- 
tablished a dealer connection, 
then we bend all our energies to- 
ward helping him to merchandise 


more efficiently and_ sell more 
profitably.” 
“Tuff Stuff” 
A house organ called “Tuff 


Stuff” is literally crammed full 
and spilling over with ideas and 
plans and tested methods for get- 
ting more business. When any 
dealer puts over a creditable job, 
details of his plan are given to 
other dealers. Schedules of what 
to do to get more business this 
month are included; suggestions 
for developing business by the use 
of the telephone, movie slides, or 
outdoor advertising are there; 
plans for making Mule-Hide floats 
for parades are offered by the 
dozen (these things are popular 
in rural communities),and asteady 
stream of pictures and _ instruc- 
tions shows merchants how to 
plan an exhibit or a booth at 
county fairs, expositions, and sim- 
ilar events. Practical instruction 
in window display is also part ot 
the service. Window trim mate- 
rials are furnished without charge. 

Mule-Hide exhibits are familiar 
sights at county fairs. One Mis- 
souri dealer who exhibited at a 
fair offered a prize of $5 for the 
ugliest mule—tying up, of course, 
with the mule in the Lehon trade 
mark. The contest provided tor 
a parade of the contestants march- 
ing past the lumber yard. It so 
happened that this particular win- 
ner qualified in two events; as 
both the ugliest and the laziest 
mule. The 35,000 people who at- 
tended the fair heard much about 
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THE GREATEST CIRCULATION EVER REACHED BY ANY 
DAILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WEST. 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald has for years enjoyed the largest circulation of 

ve any Daily Newspaper, not only in Los Angeles, but in the Entire West. 

ar In a City containing not more than 340,000 families, and served by six Daily Papers, 

THE EVENING HERALD is overwhelmingly dominant with a circulation of 223,130. 
—96% of which is concentrated right in the 

a City of Los Angeles and its immediate Suburbs. 


> 
om LOS ANGELES 
i. 
le EVENING HERALD 
Or Represented in 
h- New York Chicago San Francisco 
y y 
SO HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN H. LEDERER, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 


342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bidg. 610 Hearst Bldg. 
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»nvelopes 


Larger F lap—of perfected design. 


Heavier, Smoother Gumming 
—clear to the edge. 


These improved features insure 


Greater Protection and 
Safer Sealing 


and are embodied in 


alt UO Ckew 


Envelopes 


an exclusive product of the Associated 


Envelope Makers— manufacturers of 


hh nearest maker 


‘FF S a 
BusmnessEnvelopes Sainz: 


inCvery 


book” — “Envelope 


Siyle and, Be Economies”. 


Printed — Lithographed — Embossed — Plain 


AssOcIATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


_ Better Equipped top 


Coast Envelope and 
Leather Products Co. 
LOS ANGELES 


Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
KANSAS CITY 


Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


LOCKED” 
LOPES 


ORINTED © LITHOCRAPHED 
EMBOSSED ¢ PLAIN 


e Better Envelopes 


Boston Envelope Co. 
BOSTON 


Berlin and Jones Co. 


GLUE-LOCKED— Reg. U. & Pat. Ow, 


Monasch Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 


DES MOINES 
The Wolf Detroit 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. Envelope Co. 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
Brown Paper Goods Co. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY 


Whiting-Patterson Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oles Envelope Corp. 
BALTIMORE 


The Wolf Envelope Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Mule-Hide roofing in the course 
of the fun. 

Stunt advertising such as this is 
not meant to take the place of sys- 
tematic newspaper and direct-mail 
advertising. The one. thing it 
does accomplish effectively is 
even further popularization of the 
already famous Mule-Hide trade 
mark and slogan, “Not a kick in 
a million feet.” 

The thing to be noticed in the 
Mule-Hide selling policy is the 
manner in which almost every 
known sales-getting method has 
been built into the bigger sales 
plan. The principal reason why 
Mule-Hide sales have multiplied 
themselves by ten in the past ten 
years lies in one simple, funda- 
mental principle: the dealers have 
been given plans, have been 
shown how to work them, and 
have been persistently followed 
up to encourage them to keep 
everlastingly at it. 

Retail lumber dealers are per- 
haps even more lethargic than 
dealers in some other lines of 
business, and they do not know 
how to advertise and merchandise 
and sell to the best advantage. 
The Lehon Company has recog- 
nized this fact, and has built up a 
whole sales program with this 
realization firmly in mind. 

They have not only built up 
the simple, workable type of sales 
plan which is practical for the re- 
tail dealer to use, but they have 
gone hand-in-hand with him to 
show him exactly how to adapt 
the plan to his business and how 
to carry it out. They have not 
allowed him to go to sleep on the 
job—no sooner is one sales plan 
effectively put into operation than 
the company has another in read- 
iness for promotion. The conse- 
quence is that Mule-Hide has an 
exceptionally strong dealer organ- 
ization which is well-nigh impene- 
trable so far as competition 1s 
concerned. 


C. C. Winningham, Inc., De- 
troit agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the 
Witchell-Sheill Company, Detroit 
and Windsor, Ontario, maker of 
sport footwear, and the Art Cen- 
tre Apartments, Detroit. 


Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, have been ap- 
pointed as advertising counselors 
for Pacific Ready-Cut Homes, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 
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Cadillac Employees VISUAL DEMONS STRATION SYSTEM 
| Sell Used Cars . (-& . ~_«- (not movies) 
A ETHOD for enlisting every as [== 
| employee of Cadillac- LaSalle 4 
distributors and dealers in a cam- jf 
; paign to obtain live used car pros- 

. pects, is a feature of the recently 
2 inaugurated cooperative used car 
; program of the Cadillac Motor | 
Car Company, as announced in 
, the April 14 issue of Sates Man- 
4 AGEMENT. 
The method centers upon a 
‘ Cadillac Cooperative Sales Cer- | 
a tificate, which is given any em- | 
‘ ployee who presents the name of | 
| a prospect. It is good for $10 in | 
. cash if the prospect buys a car. | 
x According to William W. | 
‘ Lewis, assistant general sales | 
. manager and director of advertis- 
| ng of tn —— — 
under whose direction the entire 
; program has been developed, the | A TON of DISPLAY 
use of the sales certificates has | MATERIALIN YOUR 
" enlisted whole-hearted coopera- | Vest Pocket 
. tion and has already brought | asl iin tate it cee 
tangible results. | en you p 
" Every dealer has a supply of | FILM // 
‘ the certificates, to each of which | 
. is attached a stub. When an 
o employee turns in the name and 
. address of a good prospect to the 
” used car department, he is given 
a certificate. It bears a registra- 
tion number, distributor’s or deal- 
P er’s name and manager’s signa- | 
‘i 3 bi stub shows 7 a | 
é of the employee, name and address a 
. of prospect and name of person makes the newest man tell , 
‘ to whom the prospect is submitted. your sales sto ry the way 
| : When the prospect is sold, the 
. holder of the certificate is notified you want tt told--’ - 
i and paid $10. After thirty days | _ 
sa of operation, one distributor tabu- | cy= of America’s foremost Sales Managers, 
i lated the following results: 268 | quoted above, adds further, ‘‘And it’s the 
rt prospects handed in by employees; | best selling aid I’ve ever found."’ And his deal- 
21 resultant used car sales; 152 | ers confirm him by saying, ‘‘Helps us sell pros- 
in used car sales same period; 7.8, | pects we've never been able to sell before.” 
i percentage of sales to names | We will organize your complete Sales and Service 
e- handed mn; 13.8, percentage of | stories and put them on films, using any number of your pic- 
- sales originated by employees to | tures, proofs, charts, captions, cartoons and displays. 
total used car sales; 60 per cent The Visual Demonstrator is smaller, lighter and easier to 
of employees cooperating. carry than a brief-case, self-contained, always ready to shoot. 
— Plugs into any light socket. Shows super-brilliant pic- 

a ve : tures any size, on any wall, fast or slow, forward or back- 
nt lhe Chicago Granatine Manu- | ward, os screen annaaes It is not a movie. 
ed facturing Company, maker of re- | Oo ee 
he indoteadl comusete garden furni- | Dur Sales Managers Service, with years of practical ex- 

6" perience in applying Visual Demonstration to Sales Organ- 
ait ture, etc., has appointed Doremus | izations large and small, will write, organize or edit your 
of & Company, Chicago, to handle | sales story. ‘ 
ot its advertising. Newspapers and Mail the coupon for our Sales Analysis Sheet and see 
direct mail will be used. how Visual Demonstration can work for you. 3 
les : es ae Laboratories of VISUAL DEMONSTRATION .- PS ne 
é ndianapolis, manufacturers of wey hg 
cosmetics, have appointed the SYSTEM, Inc. PE 
es, Quinlan Company, Chicago | 259 Delaware Ave. AP 


agency, to direct their advertising. 


LT, 
Buffalo, N. Y. PPA Ps Ss 


An Airplane Salesman Compares His Work 
With Early Automobile Selling 


selling. Just as a few years ago 
automobiles had to be jacked up 
before they could get started in 
cold weather, so today there are 
difficulties in the way of taking 
off in an airplane when _ the 
ground is covered with snow and 
ice which have not been altogether 
overcome. 

Jack Oates flew, during the 
war, with the army, navy and 
marines respectively. Starting as 
an observer with the American 
army, attached to the British Air 
Corps, he was later transferred to 
the Navy and, toward the close of 
the war, to the marines. This, he 
claims, gives him a well-rounded 
military experience. 


Flying and Selling Technique 


Returning to this country he 
did every conceivable sort of fly- 
ing. He went on barnstorming 
flights, exhibition flights, carried 
the air mail for a period, took up 
passenger flying, served as an in- 
structor and was teaching down 
in Florida when he set out in 
search of a new plane. He vis- 
ited nearly every section of the 
country before he finally found 
what he wanted at the Alexander 
Company’s plant in Denver. In- 
stead of returning to Florida, how- 
ever, as he had intended, he was 
persuaded to take the Chicago 
territory and see if his sales suc- 
cess couldn’t duplicate his flying 
successes. 

He finds occasion to use most 
of his aeronautical knowledge in 
selling, too. The hardest of the 
sixteen sales he has closed thus 
far involved the most minute con- 
sideration of every point of his 
plane in comparison with half a 
dozen other planes. The prospect 
was a man who had flown during 
the war but had not been in a 
plane since 1920. In the mean- 
time, he had accumulated a rea- 
sonable amount of money and was 
anxious to start in where he had 
left off in flying. 

Before Mr. Oates talked to him 
he had inspected four or five 
other makes and had even gone 
so far as to have a contract drawn 
up for the purchase of one of 
them. But a detailed comparison 
of every part, every item of cost, 


(Continued from page 688) 


every detail of performance, di- 
rected by Mr. Oates, brought him 
to the point of buying one of his 
planes. It may have been sales- 
manship that took that order, but 
more than that it was a fund of 
information about airplanes that 
could have come only through 
years of studious, intimate asso- 
ciation with them. 


Correcting Erroneous Ideas 


No one but an expert aviator 
either, could have proved to an 
automobile dealer on another oc- 
casion that Mr. Oates’ airplane 
cost less per horse power than the 
dealer’s particular make of car. 
The dealer was an interested pros- 
pect. He thought that he might 
even sell airplanes at some future 
date as a companion line to his 
cars, but he objected to the price. 
He made certain invidious com- 
parisons between the cost of an 
automobile and an airplane. He 
was amazed when Mr. Oates 
pointed out, and proved his con- 
tention, that the margin between 
them wasn’t so large after all. 

Automobile dealers, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are among the best 
prospects for airplanes. The heads 
of businesses are coming to be 
more and more important. Stu- 
dents of aviation, of course, those 
of them who have the money, are 
still probably the biggest class of 
purchasers. 

At this stage of the airplane 
selling business, Mr. Oates finds 
it to his advantage to do things 
salesmen of other lines are not 
required to bother about. One of 
them is to miss no opportunity of 
appearing before groups of people 
who are interested in aviation. He 
had an appointment to talk to 
some students in Peoria the day 
before New Year’s. It may be re- 
called that one of the biggest 
snow storms of the winter in the 
Middle West commenced on De- 
cember 30. Yet he regarded the 
appointment as being of such im- 
portance that he and one of his 
pilots flew through the worst part 
of the storm to be there. Part of 
the time they were unable to go 
faster than 45 miles an hour 
against a strong head wind. But 
that’s all part of selling airplanes, 
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and not unusual, he confesses. 

Another significant thing he 
has done in his short term as a 
distributor is to make arrange- 
ments for a new form of suburban 
commuting service. He sold a 
Chicago real estate operator on 
the future of aviation so strongly 
that he leased a part of one of his 
suburban subdivisions to Mr. 
Oates for use as a landing field. 
It is the only airport in Chicago 
close to rapid transportation and 
is being put in operation at once. 
Then, when the Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport is completed along 
the lake front opposite the down- 
town business district, business 
men can commute in the barest 
fraction of the time now required. 
This real estate operator was so 
convinced that the presence of a 
landing field would increase the 
value of his property that he is 
doing everything he can to adver- 
tise it, and Mr. Oates will reap 
no small share of that advertising. 


A Birds’-Eye-View 


Another unusual use of air 
planes in selling is one which he 
introduced in connection with the 
sale of real estate. In looking over 
property people are inclined to 
exaggerate the distance of the lot 
they propose buying from trans- 
portation, from schools and from 
highways. Walking or driving 
around the property it seems a 
long way from one place to an 
other. What Mr. Oates did was 
to arrange with some real estate 
salesmen to take their prospects 
up in planes. Looking down and 
seeing the ground plan asa whole. 
the distances didn’t seem so great 
after all. So many prospects were 
closed in this manner that Mr. 
Oates later agreed not to charge 
the real estate men for the flight 
unless they made the sale. 

As Mr. Oates admits airplane 
salesmen are still feeling their 
way. They must learn by experi- 
ence their best sales appeals, and 
by contact with such business 
problems as that of the printer 
mentioned at the beginning of this 


article and that of the real estate » 


operators, they are gradually gath- 
ering enough sales ammunition to 


‘Close other sales. 
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“University Nights” Offer Suggestion 
to Sales Managers’ Associations 


SUGGESTION for the 
sales managers’ associa- 
tions of other cities in 
which colleges and _ uni- 

versities are located may be found 
in the recent “University of Penn- 
sylvania Night” of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Club of Philadelphia. There 
are always groups of students in 
the commerce or business admin- 
istration departments of such in- 
stitutions who have a vital interest 
in selling problems and whose 
contacts with local sales manag- 
ers, once they have been estab- 
lished, may later take a very 
tangible form. 

As a result of a similar meeting 
with university students last year, 
several of the Philadelphia sales 
managers brought college men 
directly from the campus into 
their own businesses when they 
graduated. And both the sales 
managers and the students were 
so well pleased with the event 
last year that when it was an- 
nounced that it would be dupli- 
cated again this year, plans were 
laid to make it an even more elab- 
orate occasion than before. 


A Mixture of Metal 


Membership in the Sales Man- 
agers’ Club of Philadelphia is 
limited to a hundred and twenty- 
five. The roster at the present 
time is full, and it is a good en- 
dorsement of the wide interest 
aroused over this “University of 
Pennsylvania Night” that over 
100 of the 125 members were 
present. More than that, many of 
them took as their guests their 
junior salesmen, senior salesmen, 
assistants and, in many cases, 
their sons. The twenty-one sales- 
men of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company who accom- 
panied their sales manager, 
George A. Henrich, made up the 
largest group, with the others 
ranging down to the sales man- 
agers with only two or three of 
their men. 

There were also more than a 
hundred and twenty-five students 
from the university present. 
Things were so arranged that each 
Student was seated either with a 
Sales manager or with a salesman. 
Their eagerness to discuss inti- 


mately during the evening vari- 
ous phases of sales problems with 
their hosts is noted particularly 
by Howard G. Ford, secretary of 
the club, in his account of the 
meeting. 

“Normally, the room is empty 
a few minutes after the conclu- 
sion of our meetings,” declared 
Mr. Ford, “but this time it was 
nearly an hour before the hotel 
people could make any attempt 
to clean up, so anxious were these 
young men to remain and talk 
with members of the club. In 
many instances, discussions 
among themselves were quite 
evident.” 


Good Ideas for Young Heads 


The early part of the program 
was taken care of by the students 
themselves. They had brought 
with them their university dra- 
matic organization known as the 
Mask and Wig Club, which pre- 
sented its current production. The 
following feature, worked out by 
the students without any prompt- 
ing on the part of the sales man- 
agers and without any advance 
notice, represented an average 
class in salesmanship. Twenty 
students took their seats on the 
stage and their discussions were 
led by one of the professors of 
the Walton School of Commerce, 
a division of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Their classroom exercises in- 
cluded the definition of certain 
types of buyers and the selection 
of two men from their own group 
to act as buyer and seller and to 
prove points brought out in the 
sale of all sorts of articles, from 
razors to insurance. At the con- 
clusion of their demonstration, 
the faculty man analyzed both the 
salesman and the buyer and de- 
fined the types of salesmanship 
their scenes portrayed. 

“Following the students’ con- 
tribution to the program, several 
of the sales managers were called 
upon to say a few words to these 
youngsters about to step out-into 
the business world,’ continued 
Mr. Ford, “and their remarks, as 
well as the way they were re- 
ceived, were most impressive. Mr. 
Henrick led our group with a talk 
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to these students on the subject 
of knowing their product thor- 
oughly. He ventured the predic- 
tion that more salesmen have 
failed from a lack of thorough 
knowledge of the goods they were 
selling than from any other single 
factor. His opinion was verified 
by J. T. Watson of the National 
Cash Register Company, who fol- 
lowed him on the program. 

“George A. Wiedemann, as- 
sistant to the publisher of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
spoke next and called attention to 
the changing markets of today, 
citing, as examples, the decline of 
the silk industry and the rise of 
rayon; the effect of the disagree- 
ment between the coal operators 
and miners upon the sale of oil 
burners; the present desertion of 
the time-honored iceman for his 
successor, the electric refrigerator. 
He was followed by Dr. W. H. 
Hoedt, president of the Hoedt 
Studios, who confesses that his 
hobby is the younger generation. 
He spoke a word of advice to 
these young men on their living 
habits, their health, and a com- 
parison of their days in school 
with what they may expect of 
their days in the business world. 

“Captain Hake of the football 
team concluded the program with 
the famous University of Pennsyl- 
vania yell for the Sales Managers’ 
Club.” 


The Chatham Phenix Corpora 
tion, New York City, has appoint- 
ed Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
Inc., as its advertising agents. 
The corporation is the outgrowth 
of the investment department of 
the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust .Company and will 
deal in investment securities gen- 
erally. Rollin C. Bortle, vice presi- 
dent of the bank and trust com- 
pany, has been elected president 
of the new corporation. 

The J. C. Haartz Company of 
New Haven, Connecticut, manu- 
facturer of raincoats, sports fab- 
ric, top finish, patches and mate- 
rial, has retained Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Company of New York as 
advertising agents. Magazines 
and trade papers will be used. 


Postman Comes Loaded With 
Nosegays for Reference Issue 


worth an entire subscription ..... 


We wish to compliment you upon the 
1928 Reference Number of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. Inasmuch as your magazine deals 
principally with the problems of merchan- 
dising and I am interested chiefly in the 
problems of marketing mechanical equip- 
ment, I have often thought that I would 
give up my subscription because I found 
so little of direct interest to me person- 
ally. 

However, I am inclined to think that 
this special reference number has enough 
helpful information in it to make my sub- 
scription to SALES MANAGEMENT worth- 
while, even though I did not find a single 
item of interest in the remaining issues 
of the paper—W. T. Montague, Sales 
Manager, Grinding Machine Division, 
Norton Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, 


the price of incubators? ..... 


We have your copy of the Annual Ref- 
erence Number. This is certainly an ele- 
mental piece of work. I thought at first it 
was a Sears-Roebuck catalog. I was greatly 
disappointed when I could not find the 
price of incubators in it. 

You seem, however, to have included 
practically everything else of interest to an 
advertising agency, advertiser or sales 
manager, and I congratulate you on the 
information you have assembled. I believe 
several sections of it will be of definite 
benefit to us.—C. D. Murphy, Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc., Chicago. 


wealth of material ..... 


The Annual Reference Number has just 
reached us, and we are appreciative of the 
wealth of material it contains. Although 
we have not had time to go carefully 
through the volume, a cursory examination 
leads us to believe that this contains a 
deal of worthwhile information and indi- 
cates the expenditure of some effort on 
your part.—J. E. Wiley, Vice President, 
the John S. King Company, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


to be complimented ..... 


While I have not had time to go over 
your reference number very carefully, I 
am very much impressed with its com- 
pleteness in looking through it casually as 
I have done. I think you are to be compli- 
mented on the very good showing you 
have made both from the editorial stand- 
point and advertising~—D. R. Winkels, 
Merchandising Service Department, Grand 
Rapids Press, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


to derive benefit. .... 


I have taken a great deal of pleasure in 
glancing through the Annual Reference 
Number just received and I am sure we 
are going to derive a lot of benefit from 
it in various ways.—J. C. Burkhardt, 
President, the Burkhardt Company, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


good dope, already used ..... 


There’s certainly some good dope con- 
tained in your 1928 year book, a good 
deal of which I have already used.—Jack 
North, Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago. 


we expect touseit..... 


I have had the Annual Reference Num- 
ber at home for two evenings, giving con- 
siderable attention to the information pre- 
sented, but there are so many interesting 
phases that we have not as yet been able 
to consider the various compilations, etc., 
as carefully as we expect to. 

However, we do not hesitate to say that 
this Annual will unquestionably be of 
great value to the sales and advertising 
executives of the country, as well as to 
those responsible for building up adver- 
tising lineage in the various media. 

In compiling a 1928 supplement to our 
Market Facts Book, we expect to use the 
Annual as a source from which to glean 
a great deal of information bearing upon 
the buying power of the Spokane County 
market, its characteristics, and relative im- 
portance with other markets of similar 
size. 

We may have some comments to make 
after a more thorough examination of the 
annual number, but there are so many 
good things to commend you on that we 
are sure they will far out-balance any 
little constructive criticisms that we might 
see fit to offer later on—Tom J. Turner, 
Manager, Review-Chronicle National Ad- 
vertising Bureau, Spokane, Washington. 


an excellent job..... 


Your March 31 issue is certainly an 
International Yearbook of Advertising. I 
do not know when I have seen a reference 
book which appears after a perusal, to be 
more valuable than this one. You have 
done an excellent job, and I feel that I 
will have occasion to use this book many 
times before your next one appears. My 
compliments.—L. G. Bruggemann, Mana- 
ger, Eastern Trade Sales Division, Valen- 
tine & Company, New York City. 


every business man in America..... 


You have done a very big thing in put- 
ting out this information number, and if this 
is to be an annual feature, it seems to me 
that every business man in America should 
subscribe to SALES MANAGEMENT at once. 
The information number is worth many 
times the cost of a year’s subscription.— 
Karl B. Shinkman, Vice President, York 
Band Instrument Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


in greatdemand..... 

Have just been looking over your 1928 
Reference Number—and the boss came in 
and took it away from me. Seems as 
though if I’m going to enjoy this number 
at all, I’ll have to get one of my own, so 
will you please forward me a copy, to- 
gether with your invoice.—M. W. Smith, 
Advertising Department, General Petro- 
leum Corporation, San Francisco. Calif. 


valuable material..... 


I have not had time to go carefully 
through your Annual Reference Number, 
but from a casual assumption, it appears 
to contain a great amount of valuable 
reference material—Hal Johnson, Mana- 
ger, Advertising & Sales Promotion, The 
Wahl Company, Chicago. 
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monumental ..... 


The expressman delivered to us at noon 
today a voluminous package, which we 
found to be your March 31 issue. Certainly 
this is a monumental work. I haven’t, of 
course, been able to go through it thor- 
oughly—no man could unless he took a 
few days off—but I have leafed through it 
page by page and I certainly want to 
congratulate you upon the compilation of 
this issue. 

There are many things in here which 
any man interested in advertising can use 
to his advantage. I see several things right 
now I’m planning on using. Just thought 
I’d drop you a line to let you know that 
this volume is going to become one of our 
important references during 1928.—C. S. 
Baur, General Advertising Manager, Iron 
Age, New York City. 


reasonable at twenty-five dollars ..... 


You gentlemen should sell thousands of 
your books, SALES MANAGEMENT, dated 
March 31, 1928, at that remarkably low 
price of $2 each. Twenty-five dollars 
would be reasonable. While the cover is 
just cardboard, it is wonderfully strong 
and equally effective. The publication is 
remarkable and we congratulate you on 
this wonderful enterprise. Please send 
copies to the three persons listed below.— 
Norman T. A. Munder, Norman T. A. 
Munder & Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


a knock-out..... 


I want to tell you that the March 31 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT is a knock- 
out! I do not hesitate to state that there’s 
more real thought on selling and adver- 
tising packed in this volume than in any 
other works I have had the pleasure of 
reading. I assure you that the volume is 
both instructive and an inspiration to me. 
—R. Y. Reaves, Sales Promotion, Hower 
Advertising Agency Company, Denver, 
Colorado. 


pansies, pansies..... 


The Annual Reference Number of SAEs 
MANAGEMENT is certainly a great piece of 
work, It must have stretched the facilities 
of a regular magazine to have produced 
it and you are to be congratulated on the 
successful handling of all this valuable 
material in this form. This issue is bound 
to be kept by all who receive it.—R. W. 
Clark, Vice President, Eddy & Clark, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio. 


better each year..... 


This note is in somewhat delayed ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of the Dart- 
nell Advertisers’ Guide for 1928. This 
volume seems to get better each year and 
in my work as a teacher of advertising I 
find increasing uses for it and increasing 
occasions to refer my students to it.—H. H. 
Shively, Bureau Staff, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


raw meat..... 


The volume received this morning is a 
wonderful book full of “meat.” Interest- 
ingly prepared and worth a lot more than 
you are charging for it—G. R. Wheeler, 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company, Chicago. 
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“What About Advertising?” Rings 
the Bell, Says Reviewer 


“< KEPING the name be- 
fore the public may be 
good business, but it is a 


whole lot less than good adver- 
tising.” 

This quotation from page 282 
of “What About Advertising?” 
may be the theme of the entire 
book. Indeed we suspect that it 
is the theme of the two keen- 
witted authors who have put to- 
gether the most readable and 
perhaps the most useful book yet 
published on advertising. There 
will be many lazy advertising and 
sales managers who will not get 
excited about this book, but they 
are the advertisers who will not 
be advertising ten years from to- 
day. 


Authors Former Editors 


They will be the sales and ad- 
vertising managers who have no 
time to bother with details, and 
who are too willing to spend the 
firm’s money because they think 
advertising is a good thing and 
because “all our competitors do it, 
and because we need something 
to jazz up the dealers.” 

Over and over again Goode and 
Powel remind us that it is “the 
mind that makes the market,” not 
the market the circulation, the 
locality, or the pocketbook. 

Just a sample of the authors’ 
ability to point up an old question 
and give a new twist to the 
thought is found in the following 
paragraph lifted from a chapter 
which they title, “Butterflies and 
Little Bloodhounds”—“Old circu- 
lations seem to slow down like 
old civilizations and ancient riv- 
ers. Mining camps and mountain 
torrents are not always alluring, 
but they have the force of youth. 
So with fresh incoming circula- 
tions. Some day some Newton 
among circulation managers will 
discover that he can do with a lot 
less circulation—if he keeps it 
well aired. He may even go so 
far as to rest certain portions of 
it, as a farmer his fallow fields.” 

This attitude towards advertis- 
ing as a sales tool shows that 
there is a growing school of ad- 
vertising men and business writ- 
ers who are insisting that adver- 
tising pay its own way, that we 


disregard some of the oldest 
theories concerning advertising, 
and start out on new tracks in 
search of better methods of get- 
ting our sales message to the pub- 
lic. These men frankly point out 
many of the weaknesses of 
thoughtless and haphazard adver- 
tising and sales methods and 
show us that there has been alto- 
gether too much study of where 
the market lies instead of more 
study on how to reach that mar- 
ket and what we will say to it 
once the means are provided for 
reaching it. 

The varying value of advertis- 
ing in different positions in a pub- 
lication, the difference in pulling 
power of copy, the relative merits 
of different sized advertisements, 
the need for testing before going 
ahead on large scale advertising 


campaigns, each topic pointed up 
with fascinating anecdotes and a 
wealth of documentary material, 
give a ring of sincerity and au- 
thoritativeness to this book which 
is altogether lacking in many a 
book of its kind. 

Perhaps the background of the 
two authors is responsible for this 
pragmatic attitude which creeps 
into page after page of the book. 
Both were former editors; both 
have had a lot of experience in 
mail order selling—selling books 
and subscriptions by mail, admit- 
tedly one of advertising’s most 
difficult tasks. 

This book is altogether a healthy 
sign in the advertising heavens. 
Let there be more of them. The 
more like it, and the more of these 
that are sold, the better advertis- 
ing is bound to become. 


A. B. P. Announces Spring 
Executives Conference 


HE fourth annual conference 

of Associated Business Pa- 
pers Executives is scheduled for 
May 23 to 25, at Buckwood Inn, 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware. A ten- 
tative program has already been 
drawn up and in a recent bulletin 
issued by the association, mem- 
bers are asked to check the sub- 
jects that would be of most 
interest to them, so that the final 
program will meet with the ap- 
proval of all attending. Members 
are also urged to write in any ad- 
ditional topics they would like to 
hear discussed. 

The program will center around 
four key subjects: Building pres- 
tige and a better understanding of 
business papers; Profits; Compe- 
tition; General and business con- 
ditions and trends—their effect on 
business papers. 

The most vital and intimate 
problems of publishing — costs, 
rates, agency relations, irregular 
media, editorial methods, commis- 
sion, the A. B. C.—will be dis- 
cussed freely to give the execu- 
tives usable facts about the 
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experience of other A. B. P. pa- 
pers. To encourage this frank- 
ness, no transcript will be made 
of the discussions. 

The importance of these Spring 
conferences was demonstrated by 
the amendment to the associa- 
tion’s constitution providing for 
the election of officers at this ses- 
sion rather than at the Fall con- 
vention. 

Douglas Taylor, advertising 
manager of Printers’ Ink, heads 
the program committee, which 
also includes: M. C. Robbins, I. 
H. Ahrens, J. D. Pease, Karl 
Mann, J. S. Hildreth, E. I. 
Haight, H. H. Rosenberg and I.. 
F. Boffey. 


The Quinlan Company, Chicage 
advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the following 
accounts: The Alaska Refrigera- 
tor Company of Muskegon, Mich- 
igan; Canute Company, Milwau- 
Kee, maker of Canute water: 
Munyon Remedy Company,Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 
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Manufacture Goods Use 
A Man Who Manufactures 


| Customers? 
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L, would be difficult for me to write this advertisement about 
myself if I did not keep before me that it is for your benefit as well 
as mine. Briefly, what I have to offer is, not merchandise, but a 
talent for getting rid of it. 


be n.d 


I am a manufacturer of customers. 


Three times Advertising Director of The National Cash Register 
Company — and now leaving after a total of nearly 15 years with 
this great Company, to place my sales-creating experience at the 
disposal of other manufacturers. 


Associate of the late John H. Patterson, founder of The National 
Cash Register business—later, Advertising Director for 4 years, 
of B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company —and always, in whatever 
sphere of activity, evolving new methods of selling, opening new 
markets, and developing men competent to create business instead 
of merely walking around and asking for it! 


And because I believe there is a market for the man who can make 
a better market for those who hire him, I have severed my afhlia- 
tions in Dayton to devote myself to the task of finding ways and 
means of selling more goods for a few manufacturers whose mer- 
chandise is worthy of a wider welcome from the public. 


I work with your sales force, not against it—I bring information, 


' not reformation—and whilst it has taken me a lifetime to acquire 
my knowledge of selling, it won't take me a lifetime to produce 
results. 


The first step is an interview. 


When and where shall it be? 


-E. D. GIBBS 


Circle 0586 NEW YORK 66 West 55th St. 


way to increase sales, especially over a dull period. Let me tell you how I 
handled this important work for The National Cash Register Company. 


ie you interested in Sales Contests? There is no quicker or more vee! | 
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ROCHESTER and UTICA 


Rochester Times-Union 


in “Sun-Sap” test 


IVE cities were selected for a trial cam- 

paign by the Sun-Sap Corporation of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., manufacturers of “Sun-Sap”, a 
new health drink made of sauerkraut juice. 
Couponed newspaper advertisements were 
employed to determine the saleability of the 
product and the effectiveness of an advertis- 
ing plan. 


Obviously, a judicious selection of markets was 
vital to the authenticity of public reaction. 
Hence, it is particularly significant that 
Rochester and Utica— two typically American 
cities—were included among the five. 


Thorough home coverage by Gannett News- 
papers throughout these two splendid markets 
insured a true answer for “Sun-Sap.” 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 
UTICA OBSERVER-DISPATCH 


Members of the 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Olean Herald 


Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 


J. P. McKinney & Son. National Representatives New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal News 


Newburgh-Beacon News Hartford, Conn., Times 


WE CAN USE 


We want to add at this time to our representation in 


several of the leading cities, men who will call on sales 


A GOOD managers and meet them on an equal footing; men 
who understand their problems and can intelligently 
MAN ~ show the sales manager how the Dartnell Summer Sales 
° Campaign material will help him to increase sales and 
reduce his selling costs during the months of July and 

a August. 


CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


An extensive mail campaign is now developing an un- 
usually large number of inquiries which are turned 
over to the sales representative for a personal follow-up. 
The compensation is on a straight commission basis. 
Leads and an established clientele are turned over to you 
and a satisfying rate of commission advanced at the 


end of each week on all orders accepted. 


is 


high-grade work that brings you in contact with the 


The DARTNELL best minds in the sales world. 


Right now is the time to start; there are plenty of in- 


quiries and leads to work on. Please supply full details 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — department. 


of your experience in the first letter, addressing the sales 
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Gotham Features 
Nation-Wide Sale 


(Continued from page 682) 


merchandise back and receive full 
credit for it, as well as billing the 
company for the express charges 
which he paid. 

“We purposely planned this 
event so that the dealer had 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose,” explained Mr. E. Selig, sales 
manager. “It was planned as an 
educational as well as a sales 
event, because we wanted to show 
our dealers, particularly some of 
them who have not made the most 
of their selling opportunities, the 
real possibilities of the Onyx 
Pointex line. We wanted our 
average dealer to see that it was 
possible for him to boost his sales 
to the point where he would rival 
our best dealers.” 


$4,000,000 in One Week 


The sale was announced for 
March 5 to 10. The first adver- 
tising copy appeared in the news- 
papers of March 4. By the after- 
noon of March 5, telegrams and 
telephone messages started flood- 
ing the New York offices of the 
company. 

“Sold $8,000 worth of hosiery 
today,” was one of the first mes- 
sages that arrived. Others 
begged for more merchandise. On 
Tuesday, the messages from all 
parts of the country indicated 
that the sale was an even greater 
success than the company had an- 
ticipated. By Wednesday, the 
company’s offices were flooded 
with requests for more merchan- 
dise. Even the generous allot- 
ments of three months’ ordinary 
supply for one week’s selling were 
soon sold out and many dealers 
used the telephone and telegraph 
to beg for additional stock. 

While the company had an- 
nounced that the original allot- 
ment was all the merchandise that 
could be obtained, it was possible 
to fill some of these extra orders. 
Nearby stores sent messengers 
for additional stock, and some 
stores established almost hourly 
messenger service in an effort to 
keep up with the demand. 

At the end of the week, more 
than 250,000 dozen pairs of Onyx 
Pointex hosiery had been sold—a 
good three months of ordinary 
business having been done. The 
company spent something like 
$200,000 in advertising the event, 
and enjoyed sales of more than 
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$4,000,000 as a result. That its 
faith in advertising and its faith 
in its dealers’ willingness to jump 
in and work enthusiastically for 
the success of the campaign was 
justified, is more than proved by 
the results of the sale. 

How many _ manufacturers 
could be as successful with a sim- 
ilar plan is not known, but the 
reasons behind Gotham’s success 
go much further than the mere 
offer to furnish merchandise at 
special prices and do some special 
advertising. The success of this 
event is based on Gotham’s 
extraordinary merchandising 
methods, which give the dealer 
the sort of service that every 
dealer dreams of getting, but sel- 
dom finds. For many _ years, 
Gotham has shipped every order 
on the day it was received, and 
has not back-ordered any mer- 
chandise at all. 


Winning Dealer Enthusiasm 


Gotham dealers are not visited 
by salesmen, because the com- 
pany believes that salesmen, no 
matter how sincere they may be, 
are inclined to overload dealers, 
or to oversell them, and thus slow 
up the number of stock turnovers. 
When Gotham purchased the 
Onyx hosiery business several 
years ago, it was found that al- 
most every salesman had the idea 
that the thing to do was to sell 
every merchant so much hosiery 
that he couldn’t buy from a com- 
petitor. 

This idea was in direct opposi- 
tion to the Gotham idea of mer- 
chandising, which was to make it 
possible for a dealer to buy 
hosiery so frequently that he 
would prefer to buy from Gotham 
and not go shopping for bargains 
or looking for new lines which 
seemed to hold some temporary 
buying advantage. 

Gotham’s idea was to become a 
real part of the merchant’s organ- 
ization, and Gotham sold a 
hosiery sales plan and merchan- 
dising method rather than just a 
few dozen pairs of hosiery at a 
time. 

The plan was worked so success- 
fully that Gotham dealers are 
more than ordinarily close to the 
company and strictly in sympathy 
with the company’s aims. For 
this reason it was comparatively 
€asy to announce and _ proceed 
with a big event, without the 
usual fanfare and _ trumpeting 
which marks so many national 
drives. 
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What Caused 


This 


Sudden “Jump” 
In Sales? 


It wasn’t an Accident. It was the Result of a Carefully 
Planned Advertising and Merchandising 
Campaign 


THE CHART shown above is 
part of the sales records of one of 
our clients. 

It is not an exceptional case. The 
experiences of several other clients 
have been so similar that the above 
chart may almost be taken as a 
composite record of a good per- 
centage of the companies with 
which we work. 

In every case the new direction of 
the sales curve was effected in a 
reasonably short time after well 
planned advertising had been given 
an opportunity to supplement the 
efforts of the distributors and 
jobbers. 

When based on a careful analysis 
of all conditions which affect the 
product and the market, advertis- 
ing should not fail to result in an 


INCREASE in net profits suffi- 


cient to yield a satisfactory return 
on the advertising investment. 
Some of our clients have been able 
to effect a greater expansion dur- 
ing their first two or three years 
as advertisers, than they had pre- 
viously effected in five, ten, or 
twenty years without the aid of 
this modern selling force. 

We believe that the responsibility 
of the advertising agency does not 
end with the preparation of read- 
able copy and attractive layouts. 
Experience in many lines has 
taught us that greater results are 
achieved when the agency makes 
itself an integral part of the ad- 
vertiser’s sales organization. 

We will gladly send to interested 
executives a “Brief” covering the 
scope and equipment of this 
agency and a copy of our monthly 
publication “Getting Results.” 


The Green & Van Sant Company 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
Citizens Nationa Bank Buriprne, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


WILBUR VAN SANT, President 


H. K. DUGDALE, Vice-President and Treasurer 


W. C. STITH, Vice-President 
H. E. CORNER, Secretary 


The above, together with a seasoned staff of eax- 
perienced men and women, comprise our personnel. 


Fitting the Color Process to 
the Sales Problem 


practical illustrative medium. Col- 
or photographs can be taken in 
either artificial or natural light— 
in the studio or out-of-doors, and 
in most cases retouching on the 
finished print is unnecessary. The 
making of plates presents no un- 
usual problems that any good 
color engraver cannot handle and 
the whole preparation, photo- 
graphing and plating, can now be 
done within normal time limits, 
and at reasonable expense. 

Says a successful expert in the 
field: “The combination of pho- 
tographic realism with the warmth 
and beauty of color, conveys qual- 
ity and attractiveness much more 
subtly than the printed word or 
black and white illustrations. For 
conviction that results in confi- 
dence and sales is not as easily 
formed by clear logic as by ‘sense- 
impressions.’ ” 


The New Pigment Process 


And each new improvement 
upon a_ photographic process 
seems to be shortly followed by 
another, in a ceaseless quest for 
superlatives of method, that the 
advertiser may tell his story with 
even greater charm and accuracy 
as regards color. 

Color prints on paper, for ex- 
ample, is the most recent idea, as 
described in this interesting an- 
nouncement: “By a perfected pig- 
ment process, we are able to re- 
produce on paper a single object 
or composition of objects in their 
natural colors. The ‘Pigment 
Process’ was developed after 
years of scientific experiment in 
European studios. One of its 
leading authorities has continued 
his experiments in our New York 
studios to the point of making the 
process commercially _ practical 
for the exacting requirements of 
American advertising needs. 

“Each print (duplicates can be 
supplied) is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the subject, whether you 
judge it from a standpoint of color 
or texture, or both. The process 
is particularly adapted to still-life 
arrangements of food products, 
fabrics, cosmetics, jewelry; also 
interiors, gardens and automo- 
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biles. The prints furnish excel- 
lent copy for engravers.” 

Thus it will be observed that 
in the march of color photogra- 
phy, as such, the transition has 
been made from color negatives 
to complete prints in natural col- 
ors which require little, if any, re- 
touching. During the past few 
months a number of aggressively 
important national magazine cam- 
paigns have used color photog- 
raphy as never before, for sound 
advertising reasons, the charac- 
ter of the product making this ad- 
visable. When should this pro- 
cess be used, you may ask, as 
opposed to the numerous other 
color techniques and processes? 
There are a number of logical an- 
swers: 

When a very literal and realis- 
tic reproduction of an object is 
desired. 

When the subject is complex 
and detail might suffer when an 
original painting is made. 

When the advertiser seeks to 
impress the public with the pic- 
torial facts of the product, with- 
out exaggeration. 
~ When fabrics, surfaces and 
patterns show up to best advan- 
tage exactly as they are. 

' Reproducing in Detail 

When, as in rugs, wall-paper, 
linoleum patterns, and carpets, 
color materials are elaborate as to 
design and no artist could supply 
the detail demanded by the pros- 
pect who, for the moment, is lit- 
eral-minded. 

When realism is far more im- 
portant than trick techniques and 
mere brilliancy of color. 

When a subject is so complex 
in its color values as to tax the 
ingenuity of any artist. 

Consider, if you will, advertis- 
ers who, at the present time, 
have turned to color photography 
as campaign issues, and note that 
the product is one, in each case, 
which calls for, invites and actu- 
ally profits by that extremely lit- 
eral reproduction of infinitely fine 
details. The advertiser seeks, more 
than anything else, to show his 
goods as they are, uncontami- 
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nated by artistic liberties or im- 
aginative license. 

Hastily, we will rehearse a few 
outstanding successes in this di- 
rection. The Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company employs 
color photography now, not alone 
to reproduce its Mirro ware ac- 
curately but to faithfully register 
the appetite appeal of foods, pre- 
pared recipes. A steak, french 
fried potatoes and a salad will 
look almost “good enough to eat” 
when handled by this process. 

The Unifruit Bananas cam- 
paign, continuing from last year, 
is an exceptionally pertinent ex- 
ample of color photography at its 
best, as bananas and dishes made 
from bananas are shown in the 
most “lifelike”? manner possible. 

The “Jim Dole” Pineapple ac- 
count calls for natural represen- 
tations of pineapple plantations, 
ripe pineapples and pineapple des- 
serts, and this is certainly best 
done by means of color photog- 
raphy. 


Introducing Tintography 


An outstanding example of 
splendid results obtained from 
color and camera accuracy in com- 
bination is the spectacularly fine 
series of pages for the Quaker 
Oats Company “Muffets” cam- 
paign. It has been possible to re- 
produce the intricate product 
with astonishing fidelity to mi- 
nute detail. The new Goodyear 
tire series is color photography at 
its best, with landscape so beau- 
tifully rendered that they are liv- 
ing symbols of nature. 

Color photography processes 
are of very positive assistance in 


arriving at trade magazine and: 


business journal campaigns that 
call for the literal, rather than the 
imaginative showing of merchan- 
dise of all kinds. The dealer is 
less interested in ornate art than 
in “how the product really looks.” 
He does not wish to be “fooled” 
by an artist’s liberal interpreta- 
tion. ; 

We are just at the inception ol 
color photography as applied to 
advertising. It is now the “rage, 
unquestionably. 
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Suppose we turn away from 
magazine plates in color, before 
covering the accustomed pro- 
cesses and their possibilities, to a 
process which is of recent origin 
and which should interest those 
who issue printed matter in small 
quantities, desire and need color, 
yet feel they can’t afford to go in 
for process plates in, say, three 
colors. For such advertisers there 
is now a medium known as “Tint- 
ography.” 

In an illustration 11 by 21, pro- 
cess plates would cost approxi- 
mately $500, which includes an 
issue of 5,000, 5-ply stock, three 
colors. The silk screen process, 
which means a most unique and 
new idea of printing flat tones 
with unusual brilliancy, the cost 
would be around $425. The ad- 
vertiser could obtain a 5,000 run 
of brochures, same stock, same 
number of colors, same paper, in- 


cluding printing, for about $153. 

“Tintography” is a letterpress 
process which enables the pro- 
ducer to obtain unlimited color 
effects in stipple, without en- 
graved plates. It requires no spe- 
cial machinery or tools and very 
few additional chemicals or sup- 
plies. The remarkable result is 
obtained by treating the surface 
of a regularly printed impression 
of the key-form, filling in the 
areas in which you wish the color 
to appear. Every color unit on the 
sheet is treated and the sheet fed 
through the press. 

This process is but one of more 
than nine new economy-ideas for 
the advertiser whose run is small 
and whose expenditure is limited. 
We will, in our next discussion of 
the subject, go into the more in- 
teresting color methods and their 
application to definite advertising 
problems. 


New Sales Policies Put This 
Business on Its Feet 


(Continued from page 706) 


that building ten years, at the end 
of which time we would have a 
bundle of rent receipts and the 
problem of finding another loca- 
tion or probably paying more 
there. 

“We then decided to build and 
obtained a 99-year lease on this 
property at a rental of $352.50 a 
month. The building cost $50,- 
000, which we will pay for, with 
interest at 5% per cent, in ten 
years. Then we'll have to pay only 
for the rent of the ground. Our 
own building, which is two stories 
high and is more modern than the 
one we considered renting, actu- 
ally costs us less per month now 
than the other would have cost, 
and after ten years, it will cost 
still less. In the meantime, the 
value of the property is appreciat- 
ing. 

“We also cut our overhead ma- 
terially. When we took charge, 
there were seven girls and two 
men in the office; I cut the office 
force to three girls and myself. 
There were several high-salaried 
executives doing work that $50-a- 
week men could do equally as 
well. We reduced the selling ex- 
pense $180 a week and got better 
salesmen to boot. 

“Then there was the matter of 
having something to sell. No one 


can make money in business un- 
less he has something to sell and 
that something is what his cus- 
tomers want. When we _ took 
charge, the stock consisted of 
these lines: pistons, pins, rings, 
cast iron valves, motor bearings, 
brake lining, and silent timing 
gears and chains. 

“To these lines we have since 
added axles, universal joints, 
springs, ring gears and pinions, 
steel valves, mufflers, roller bear- 
ings, ball bearings, clutch plates, 
bolts and bushings, flywheel gears, 
spark plugs, gaskets, connecting 
rods, shims, steering gears, heat- 
ers, valve guides, valve rollers, 
valve pins, and a few hand tools. 

“We are in the replacement 
parts business, hence we have a 
complete stock of replacement 
parts. If we were in any other 
business, we would have just as 
complete a stock of the goods re- 
quired in that business. In other 
words, we have replacement parts 
to sell and we sell them. 

“We also cleaned out all the old 
sales force and replaced them with 
men whom we trained to sell as 
we want them to sell. 

“Tt is easy to let obsolete goods 
accumulate in this business and it 
is just about as easy to be con- 
tinually running out of parts that 


move rapidly. We introduced a 
perpetual inventory system and 
employed a young man to devote 
his entire time to keeping it right 
up to the minute. Everything 


‘that comes into or goes out of the 


stock must be accounted for and 
we know its whole history. 

“Service is an important feature 
of any business, of course, and we 
undertake to give such service as 
will keep our customers pleased. 
There’s nothing particularly un- 
usual about our service other 
than the fact that we actually give 
the service we claim to give. 

“In cases of dissatisfaction, the 
former management had a ten- 
dency to give the customer the 
whole store to make things right 
with him. We make adjustments 
and we undertake to keep the cus- 
tomer satisfied, but we want to 
know something about the cir- 
cumstances before we pay for 
somebody else’s mistakes. 

“We don’t cut prices on any- 
thing. As a matter of fact, our 
prices are the highest in the city. 
Getting trade isn’t a matter of 
price, anyway; it’s a matter of 
merchandising and _ service. If 
one has the merchandise his cus- 
tomers want and gives them good 
service, they won't kick about the 
price—provided, of course, the 
price isn’t unreasonably high.” 

The Piston Service Company 
now is doing probably more busi- 
ness and certainly is making more 
money than any other parts job- 
ber in its territory. The ex-coal 
dealers who dragged it out of the 
morgue and restored it to vigor- 
ous health have now learned to 
distinguish one kind of replace- 
ment part from another, but they 
don’t consider this any very great 
accomplishment. 

It helps, of course, but they 
could run a replacement parts 
business without this technical 
knowledge, as they proved when 
they first obtained control of the 
company. The most important 
asset in any business, they be- 
lieve, is common sense and a 
knowledge of fundamental busi- 
ness principles. 


The Morgan Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Keene, New 
Hampshire, went into receiver- 
ship early in 1924, and out of this 
receivership has come a new com- 
pany called Morganmade, Inc. 
The old stockholders have reor- 
ganized and the same factory and 
administrative organization are 
again active. 
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117,309 


was the average net paid circulation of 


The PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


and 


The EVENING BULLETIN 


for the six months ending March 31, 
1928. This is a net gain of 7,267 copies 
per day over the corresponding period 
ending March 31, 1927. 


These newspapers have never given a 
premium to a single subscriber. Their 
circulation is greater than that of the 
eight other English language dailies in 
Rhode Island combined. 


They offer adequate coverage of the 
Rhode Island market at a minimum cost. 
Space in these newspapers may be 

bought separately, or optional combina- 
tion at a decided saving. 
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Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles 
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Are You Stifling Your 


Agent? 
(Continued from page 680) 


dominant position in the trade. In 
the first blush of enthusiasm he 
summoned all his courage and 
went forward. Incidentally, don’t 
forget that it takes courage toadopt 
new policies, to deliberately take a 
hundred thousand dollarsand stake 
it on the future, with nothing 
tangible on which to lay the 
finger and say, “I am going to get 
this material thing for this men 
tioned expenditure.” You have 
never done it, so you don’t know 
what heights of business idealism 
a man must scale before he signs 
your schedule. What are you do- 
ing to help him on the way? 


When Doubt Creeps In 


The strength of the peripatetic 
evangelist’s work is always in pro 
portion to the activity of the fol- 
low-up of the local church after 
he folds his tents and goes to fur- 
ther conquests. I understand that 
where converts are left to go it 
alone, the results are almost nil. 
But where the local clergy ties in 
the convert to a going congrega 
tion and keeps his soul facing to- 
ward the stars, great good ensues. 
Nor can you expect an advertiser 
to live forever on the initial urge. 

There never was an advertiser 
who did not question himself in 
“low” periods. The usual ques- 
tion is, “I wonder if we wouldn't 
be just as far along if we hadn't 
advertised.” This is particularly 
true if the product or service ad- 
vertised is one in which you can- 
not directly trace returns. He 
started with a high ideal. He has 
made great progress. But success 
too often brings contentment. And 
advertising makes continual de- 
mands for more and greater bus!- 
ness effort. Why not let down a 
little? 

At the start his mind was filled 
with the big idea. Now it is the 
daily grind. A happy grind. A 
profitable grind. A much larger, 
more exciting grind than before 
the advertising. But the daily toil 
takes the keen edge from the ap- 
petite for progress. A duty which 
the agency contact man owes the 
client, is to keep him in touch 
with big, worthwhile, moving 
things in advertising. Keep be- 
fore him the picture of the future. 
Keep vivid the value of cumula- 
tive effort. Point to the success 
of other advertisers as well, and 
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. engender and nurture pride in the 
progress he is making. 
The most valuable blow I ever 
received was from an advertiser 
years ago who announced that he 
i was changing agencies, going to 
e put his business elsewhere. And 
d his criticism was that we had 
t done all we contracted to do, but 
rt failed to keep him jazzed-up (that 
a is his word, not mine) and impa- 
e tient. He complained that the 
g operation was resultful, but too 
1e smooth. What he wanted was 
ot someone to set a pace for him, to 
1 be continually urging him out of 
€ his business lethargy into the 
W realm of rapid progress. When I 
m suggested that I did not want to 
1s be always in the position of urg- 
)- ing him to spend more money, he a oil mit : ‘ini Ps ae 
came right back like a flash, and 
said that that was exactly what f | S | GC A 
he was complaining of. He Success u ales ontests re 
ic wanted me to supply the continual 
0 urge. He was well equipped with Easy the May & Malone W ay 
| brakes, and knew it. 
er So client contact means more YOU HAVE JUST TWO THINGS 
r- than successful operation. That TO DO: 
at is easy. It means contributing mn the basis on ge, you will 
it urge, vision, a progress-motive. | make your prize awards.:— 
il. These things we must do. The | Appeals to ina ean meee ee = 
in J} salesman who sold me this Edie Wives en re er 
rat phone did more than sell me a “We hese dleane bed seme we will attend to the details and that is 
0 dictating machine. He contributed | sort of contest for each the biggest part of the job. 
es, to my progress by urging me to | a ae eae ae THIS IS THE PART WE PLAY: 
er take a step now, which I would | our men like these last three i—Supply all your Merchandise Prizes at 
re, have probably wasted years in | ashe amo, Dealers’ Prices. This allows you to offer 
er taking, if at all. He who contrib- | peals to me most is that the your salesmen from 25% to 40% added 
: 3 4 i | salesmen, most of whom are value at no added cost. 
in utes tne desire ” §o forward does | = eo pn elgg a 2—Ship all your Merchandise Prizes direct 
eS- more than he who furnishes the | their wives, who of course to your prize winners, thus cutting your 
n't transportation. That is what the | Se eee: Se shipping or goons Fay two. | 
’ advertis : >t in: it] ; —Furnis ree any reasonable quantity 
- ipo a in addition a ag ota ge Fc sre of our new Merchandise Prize Folders 
. a cae ee . your merchandiee eng place —size 17 x 22 inches, printed both 
id- Client contact which merely | for the money. I am sure sides in two colors—showing illustra- 
in- operates the schedule, fails. Client | that if anyone who runs con- tions and complete descriptions of 60 
He contact which contributes vision, | worabondien be eel sed ten items of merchandise of proved value 
1as enthusiasm, and restlessness is —ae pe seit to ves fone te an A 
ess giving the advertiser his full value | Yours very truly, but to your salesmen are worth from 
nd in return for his money and his | LOGAN SQUARE MOTOR 25% to 40% more, because you buy at 
de- confidence. | - , ae Dealers’ Prices. These folders are all 
wy me | Csneiah: tikes Memeo. ready for you to imprint with your 
| copy and distribute to your salesmen. 
na ; | bes do Shr our name at = SO 
when imprinte ey are yvours ust as 
led Real Estate Boards to | though ot had printed them cemedll 
he . . . 
. A M eet 1n Louisville | MAY & MALONE, inc. 
rer, UNE 19 to 22 inclusive has | Wholesale Dealers 
ore been set as the date for hold- | 37 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE :: CHICAGO 
t i] ing the twentieth annual conven- | Use the coupon to get samples of these new folders and see how easy it is to build your 
ap- tion of the National Association | ga ccomene eeeeemern marae t ace aan em eee mek tsime min iets 
ich of Real Estate Boards, at the | 4 MAY & MALONE, INC. 1 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ken- | I 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. | 
uch tucky. | Please send a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder and complete information as to 1 
ing Meetings of the board of direc- | its use, with no obligation to us. \ 
be- tors of the association and of the | 1 Name of Sales Manager... | 
ure. board of presidents of state real | : Name of Company 
ula- estate associations will be held on | j Address 7 , a 1 
ne ane 18, immediately preceding | 1 Note: A copy of the 1928 “Red Book” will be sent also for use in your department. SM-4-28-28 
anc e convention proper. | 
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TEXAS HAS OVER 16,000 MILES OF RAILROADS 


Texas Leads the 
United States in 
New Railroad Construction 


West Texas is growing faster than any 
other section of the United States. It is 
the largest section of the United States 
where business has been good so long 
without any intermission. Prosperity 
beckons these roads, more prosperity 
is created as the roads are built. Last 
year about 235 miles of rails were laid 
in this prosperous section of West 
Texas and this year plans are now to 
lay about 275 miles of new track in this 
same section. 


BUSINESS IN TEXAS IS NOT 
HALTING FOR POLITICS 


cat 


The STAR TELEGRAM-RECORD 
TELEGRAM cover Fort Worth and 
West Texas intensively. These papers 
have a larger circulation than any 
three or four papers in this remark- 
ably prosperous section of Texas, 


JUST a NEWSPAPER 


AMON G. CARTER A. L.SHUMAN 
Pres. and Publisher Vice-Pres. and Adv. Dir. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


When Prospects Haven't 
Heard of Your Company 


(Continued from page 692) 


Wisconsin, has found that “two of 
the most effective weapons to 
overcome the buyer’s antagonism 
toward a new salesman or a sales- 
man of a company with which he 
is not acquainted are a colorful 
dummy package and a_ well- 
planned and attractive advertising 
portfolio. In both cases the main 
idea is to get the buyer’s mind 
away from any objection he may 
wish to express. 

“By using the advertising port- 
folio,’ Mr. Foster continued, “the 
salesman brings to his assistance 
one of the greatest allies for break- 
ing down sales resistance. He has 
an opportunity to show the buyer, 
right off the bat, what his com- 
pany is doing to help sell his 
product. We have seen in practice 
where even green men with little 
sales experience have been able to 
accomplish very creditable sales 
results when properly instructed 
in the use of their advertising 
portfolio, dummy cartons, or a 
combination of the two.” 


Showing Signed Orders 


Other concerns which have 
found such advertising portfolios 
enough to solve the problem are 
the Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany, maker of Unguentine; the 
Kosmos Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, and 
“The Open Road for Boys,” of 
Boston. Thomas A. Brennan, 
manager of the Kansas City divi- 
sion of the Norwich company, 
says that all salesmen are equipped 
with full circulation information 
on all magazines in which Un- 
guentine is advertised and can 
tell the prospect the exact num- 
ber of copies of each magazine 
circulating in his immediate ter- 
ritory. 

Both A. W. Horner, sales man- 
ager of the Kosmos company, and 
L. S. Gleason, advertising man- 
ager of the “Open Road for Boys,” 
supplement advertising proofs 
with testimonials and other data. 
Mr. Gleason added, “Then comes 
the time for showing signed or- 
ders from others, for describing 
or showing samples of work done 
for others, and then the old, re- 
liable testimonial. In my opinion, 
there is no stronger sales weapon 
than the testimonial, and there 
never will be.” 

That same opinion is likewise 
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held by Roy J. Beard, president 
of the Star Engraving Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, who stated, 
“A list of the users of a given 
commodity with whom the pros- 
pect is acquainted is always good 
selling, but it must be used adroit- 
ly and not as a mailed fist. In 
other words, it should be used as 
a closing instead of an opening 
argument.” Mr. Beard also en- 
courages salesmen to refer pros- 
pects to Dun and Bradstreet, to 
show them the company’s finan- 
cial statement, and to compare 
samples with those of any other 
concern. 

The Detroit Steel Products 
Company has taken 82 pages in a 
standard architectural catalog as 
its only advertising. But when 
any prospect wants to know about 
the company’s product he is re- 
ferred to this catalog which, be- 
cause of its authority in its field, 
impresses him favorably. The Al- 
bany Packing Company has pre- 
pared its price list in such a way 
that prospects can learn at once 
almost anything they want to 
know about the company. “A pic- 
ture of part of our delivery fleet 
helps sell the dealer on the value 
of our service,” reports M. I. Sul- 
livan, sales manager. ‘‘We oper- 
ate twenty-five trucks and make 
deliveries within a radius of 200 
miles of our plant.” 


Don’t Try This Often 

J. A. Elsaser, vice president of 
the Union Specialty Works, of 
soonville, New York, mentioned 
that his salesmen are equipped 
with information and illustrations 
of the plant, as well as a large 
number of photographs of the 
products. By sending twenty-five 
mailings a year to all prospects in 
the neighboring seventeen states, 
there are few, however, who can 
say truthfully that they never 
heard of the company. 

“This calls to mind,” Mr. El- 
saser went on to say, “how the 
best salesman we ever had went 
into one of the largest department 
Stores in Baltimore and offered 
our line. The buyer promptly 
stated he had never heard of us. 
To this the salesman replied, ‘I 
never heard of this store before 
either.’ His reply seemed to bring 
buyer and seller on the same level, 
and the salesman secured an initial 
$300 order. This, of course, was a 
Way that would work about once 
ina hundred times, depending on 
the salesman, the buyer and other 
conditions.” 


Doing Something 
for an Advertiser 


This letter published by permission of 
Jenny Wren Company 


Lawrence, Kansas 
Manufacturers of 
Jenny Wren “Ready-Mixed” Flour 


™ i 


Horace H. Delano, Western Advertising Manager 
The Christian Science Monitor 

1058 McCormick Building 

Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Delano: 


We have never seen such wonderful response 
to any work that we have done as we have had from 
the Monitor advertising. Practically all other 
promises of co-operation have fallen flat after 
they get the contract, but we are receiving co- 
operation from your representatives all over the 
country. 


Being a4 new product and new on the market 
we need the Monitor's help and we certainly appreciate 
it. We hope that your organization can continue 
their efforts in our behalf and we assure you that 
we are going to continue and be an advertiser in the 
Monitor as long as it is possible for us to do it. 
The Monitor is the one paper that is living up to its 
promises to us. 


Yours truly, 


JENNY WREN COMPANY, 


” teh on. 
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Will you let us tell you more about 
the Monitor’s special dealer co- 
operation and merchandising? 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 
AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
“‘Nation-Wide Dealer Tie-In 
for Manufacturers” 


ADVERTISING OFFICES IN 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, MIAMI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, 
LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, FLORENCE 
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WINDOW 
DISPLAY 


ADVERTISING 


CARL 


PERCY 


‘*__out where the 
sales are made.’ 


Think of your traveling rep- 
resentatives as window dis- 
play experts. Your contact 
with the retailer is through 
them. Salesmen should know 
the advantages of proper dis- 
play and how to get retailers 
interested in your window 
material. 

Several large users of dis- 
plays have already sent a 
copy of “Window Display 
Advertising” to each of their 
traveling salesmen and 
branch managers. They 
have realized that the mis- 
sion of window displays is to 


increase sales and are insur 
ing this increase by securing 
better cooperation out where 
the sales are made. 

Actual tests described in this 
book show that one dealer 
properly instructed in_ the 
use of a window display will 
return enough extra sales to 
more than pay for the cost 
of the book. 


Buy this book at your book- 
sellers, or send for your copy 
today. To read it is to prove 
to yourself that all your 
salesmen SIMPLY MUST 


have a copy. Price $3.50 


No book in recent years has 
added so much to the sound 
knowledge of advertising as 
this new monograph on win- 
dow advertising. 


It is built on facts rather than 
theories. The author has been 
the accepted authority on this 
little-understood form of ad- 
vertising for many years. He 
has written the plans and 
methods that have made his 
own business a success into 
an interesting and readable 
book. 


A FEW OF THE MANY 
SUBJECTS COVERED 


Circulation value of windows. 

Understanding the window 
audience. 

Planning the display to mect 
the problem. 

Selecting the sales appeal. 

Creating window display ideas. 

Solving the distribution prob- 
lem. 

Testing the sales influence of 
displays. 


Re 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


25 West 457TH STREET 
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Both Gordon, Sewall and Com- 
pany, Inc., wholesale grocers and 
cotton factors of Houston, Texas, 
and the Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin, at Wausau, believed 
that prevention is better than cure. 
According to W. C. Sampson, 
assistant secretary of the Em- 
ployers Mutual, “It is our opinion 
that the best way to dispose of the 
objection is to advertise so exten- 
sively that he will be unable to 
offer such an objection. We never 
let up on a constant barrage of 
direct-by-mail advertising. We do 
not attempt to sell by mail, but 
merely to acquaint prospects with 
the principal features of our 
proposition and prepare them for 
personal solicitation by salesmen.” 

C. J. Koenig, of the Gordon, 
Sewall company added, “We al- 
ways impress upon a_ salesman 
going into a new town or calling 
on new customers to take it for 
granted, and so state, that he pre- 
sumes the merchant has been to 
Houston many times and_ has 
heard of our firm. Naturally, be- 
ing a groceryman, when in Hous- 
ton he calls on the representative 
retail stores of the city and of 
course he saw the beautiful dis- 
play of our label in these stores. 
In speaking to the proprietor, he 
must have found out that our 
prices were not cut and that the 
retailer has a franchise that en- 
ables him to make a profit. I have 
found that by assurances of this 
kind, the salesman puts the buyer 
on the defensive.” 


A Few Different Views 


Two wholesalers, the Motive 
Parts Company of America, Inc., 
and the Triangle Electric Com- 
pany, both of Chicago, present 
samples of names of some of the 
well-known and nationally-adver- 
tised lines they handle when the 
prospect says he has never heard 
of their companies themselves. 
R. A. Kiken, vice president of the 
former concern, mentioned that a 
case had never come to his atten- 
tion where the prospect was not 
familiar with one or more of the 
lines. Allan C. Forbes, sales man- 
ager of the Triangle company. 
stated further that as soon as an 
acquaintance with some of his 
lines had been established, he 
would always ask permission to 
take the prospect over to the bank 
and show him Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s ratings. But in only one 
case was it necessary to do it, and 
even then he took the order. 
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‘ Urge Teamwork to SA ORM LLL ARE 

id ' 

s, Insure Prosperity 

- 

if ORE than 1,500 business or- 

d ganizations, representing all 

e. lines of industry, finance and com- 

n. merce from every section of the 

1- country, have been invited to send 

n delegates to the Sixteenth Annual 

e Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 

i merce of the United States to be 

0 held in Washington, May 7 to 11. 

a The central theme of the meet- 

if ing will be better teamwork 

lo among all classes of business as , 

it the most effective means of main- 

‘h taining local and national pros- 

Ir perity. All phases of business 

- cooperation—by individuals, cor- 

* porations, chambers of commerce 

1. and trade associations— will be 

|- discussed under the general head- Patent applied for 

. ing, “Teamwork for Prosperity.” 

@ Group buying and selling, the Th on t | bd 

" new competition with whole in- e Irs mpression eee 

‘ dustries struggling for new mar- 

" kets and many kindred subjects, | eee os 

s will be presented by business ex- | very often has a positive influence The ARDAX Display Binder, adapted 

: aia aks fala distinguished | on the prospective customer. in this case to the particular use of 

- ies Tr ‘ 5 : ; : this customer, is meeting with the 

“ themselves in their particular | Knowing this, salesmen welcomeand — j.tant enuewveh 06 ales cana 

- lines. Lewis E. Pierson, president | use portfolios with covers that have 11:05 all over the country. 

f of the National Chamber and | #4 decided attention-getting value. : ; we 

Hi chairman of the board, American | We have recently produced this hn ee mca omni 

S, :xchange-Irving Trust Company, unusual salesmen’s portfolio, illus- pa Lee “a me you onewe ah a 

" New York, and Judge Edwin B. | trated above, in a combination of this binder and the many other bind- 

“ Parker, chairman of the board of | Pink and blue shades for the spring oy, we manufacture. Kindly fill in 

- directors of the National Cham- | ee on Slumbrland Baby Car- and return the coupon. 

me ber, will be among the speakers. | aes 

i In announcing the preliminary | The cover is of imitation leather, | ,py gooKBINDING CO., Ine. 

* program recently, the National | air-brushed with Duco and stamped | 114-116 East 13th St., New York City. 

“ Chamber stated that teamwork in gold, with copy descriptive of the | | Tleare, send us information about your 
can be promoted most effectively ee ee . 
in the local community through | ni ee nee 
chambers, while in particular lines . 4s em TO ee sg a ea 

e of commerce and industry it can Art eae, sett a ree 

- be achieved through trade asso- LIA11GE. 13th St. New York | Remi ccc 

1- ciations. For those interested in ‘ bis 

it foreign trade and who are looking 

e forward to the development of 

r- their foreign markets, there will | 

1e be consideration of combinations : - 

d in export and import trade and of 

S. foreign trade as a major factor in 

e prosperity. 

at The manufacturing group will Are Your Letters Up to Snuff? 

1- consider such questions as con- : ; ; 

t servation of labor and teamwork Not your personal letters—but those the folks in your busi- 

- for lower costs of production: ness write to customers and prospects? Are they the sort of 

.. what is ahead for industry, and friend-making and good-will building letters that ought to go 

’, forecasting and planning as vital out from your company? Are they as good as they ought to 

a to industrial prosperity. A prac- be? As courteous and concise as they might be if your corre- 

_ tical farmer in a mid-western state spondents and executives had access to the Dartnell Program 

- will speak on the relation of agri- for Improving Sales Correspondence? Get a copy on approval. 

0 cultural prosperity to business It only costs $6.00. 

Kk prosperity in general. 

1- , The foregoing are only a few of THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

‘ pee pcg a ee | 4060 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
considered at the general sessions. 


We have heard a great deal about 
profitless prosperity and sales volume 
without profit. Both of these terms 
have been used broadly to describe the general busi- 
ness condition that now exists. Like all generali- 
ties they are dangerously inaccurate. True, there 
are many corporations operating under a narrowing 
margin of profits, but there are also many who are 
forging ahead both from the standpoint of sales and 
profits. For that reason we think it is high time to 
stop this loose talk about profitless prosperity, and 
apply the more accurate term, “selective” prosperity. 
It seems to us that too many executives are using 
the generalization that profits are narrow as a con- 
venient peg on which to hang their own failure. 
Too many directorates accept a falling off of profits 
as being inevitable with “general conditions” as 
they are. Such an attitude is dangerous to the well- 
being of any business. There cannot be any excuse 
for failure in business. You either do, or you don’t. 
If you don’t, business will find someone who will. 
So let us stop burying our heads in the sands of 
“business conditions” and face the facts. There are 
concerns in nearly every line of business that are 
going ahead and making money. Usually they are 
the better managed corporations that have followed 
a policy of investing a part of their surplus in adver- 
tising, and have built up a hard-hitting sales organ- 
ization. These concerns are getting the business 
away from competitors who have allowed them- 
selves to become soft and ineffective. They will 
continue to get the business away from these com- 
_ petitors just so long as the competitors are content 
to shuffle along in the old path and blame their lack 
of sales success on “general conditions.” 


“Selective” 
Prosperity 


Since one of the principal 
requirements of a_ sales 
manager is strength of 
character, it is to be expected that a successful sales 
executive is a man of very decided and fixed convic- 
tions. He must be the iron man of the sales depart- 
ment, the source of strength around which his or- 
ganization may rally and upon whom the weaker 
minded men in the sales force may lean. This neces- 
sity tends to make a sales executive inflexible in his 
opinions and fixed in his views. It is one of the 
reasons advanced for breaking down the sales divi- 
sion into a planning and an operating department, 
each department being in charge of a man tempera- 
mentally fitted for his task. Advocates of this so- 
called “general staff” plan in sales operation are 
probably right in contending that a man who is 
successful in leading men, is seldom of the planning 
and engineering type. His great handicap is his 
inflexible attitude toward new ideas or suggestions. 
For example, we know of a brush manufacturing 
concern which for years had a sales manager who 
was dearly loved and respected by his salesmen. 
If handling salesmen were all there was to being a 
sales manager, he would be judged a great success. 


A Two-Edged Trait 
in Sales Managers 


EDITORIAL COMME 


Unfortunately for some of us a sales manager is 
judged by total results, and while getting the co- 
operation of salesmen is an important factor in 
results, it is not everything. In spite of his good 
points, this sales manager failed to get the volume 
of business his directors demanded and he was 
replaced by a vice-president in charge of sales who 
did the thinking and the planning, and a young sales 
manager of the leader type was brought in to head 
up the sales organization. Last year this organiza- 
tion did 20 per cent more business than they did 
the preceding year, simply by laying out a year’s 
sales program which wound up with a big drive for 
business in July and August. What had been the 
‘poorest months of the year were turned into two of 
the best months. The new vice-president had done 
nothing that his predecessor could not have done 
just as well. The former sales manager did not do 
it because he was set in his opposition to sales con- 
tests of all kinds. His salesmen did not like them, 
and that was all there was to it. This sales man- 
ager is not an exception. There are hundreds like 
him at the heads of sales organizations. They are 
excellent leaders of salesmen, but when it comes to 
sales planning, they are likely to think too much 
about what the salesmen will say, and not enough 
about what the sales will show. 


One of the reasons advertis- 
ing has played such an impor- 
tant part in the building up of 
America’s present prosperity 
is because advertising men have stood together to 
boost advertising. No matter what a man in the 
advertising business did, whether he sold advertis- 
ing or bought it, whether he published a magazine 
or wrote “copy,” he let no opportunity escape to 
preach the gospel of mass production through mass 
advertising. In the last year, however, there has 
been a tendency on the part of some advertising 
managers to disparage a particular form of adver- 
tising and in so doing to undermine the confidence 
of a great many advertisers in all forms of advertis- 
ing. In two cases which come to mind advertising 
managers of important manufacturers have taken 
the platform to air their reasons for switching from 
newspapers to magazines, or from magazines to 
newspapers. In both cases we are confident that 
the motive was unselfish. We are sure that neither 
of these advertisers intended to do advertising a 
harm—yet that is what they have done. It is unfor- 
tunately true that many advertisers are unduly in- 
fluenced by the action of any large advertiser. When 
a prominent advertising manager writes articles and 
makes speeches which he knows will be used by com 
petitive media to undermine the cause of advertis- 
ing, they are not only unfair to the other media, but 
they are unfair to advertising. It unsettles present 
advertisers who are using the media attacker, and 
it causes hundreds of concerns that are on the verge 
of advertising to lose confidence in all advertising. 


Advertising Men 
Who Despoil 
Advertising 


[730] 
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GQ’ the 20 counties comprising 
the Indianapolis suburban lor 
trading territory, as defined by 


the) Audit Bureau of Circulation, 


only morning and Sunday flews- 


| HE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Represented in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and Atlanta by the 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Alco-Gravure, Inc., New York, Chicago 


| 
aper in Indianapolis—daveraged | 
a 10,313 daily and 150,300 Sunday. 


ian 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Se 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 


Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing 
Problems. A copy will be loaned busi- 
ness executives on request. 


re) 


VISIT THE MISSISSIPPI COAST 


The space buy- 
er who knows 
knows there are only 
three ways to reach 
the people of the 


Coast: 


Mississippi 


House to house can- 
vass, direct mail or in 
the columns of the 
Biloxi-Gulfport Daily 
Herald. 

He also knows the news- 
is the best 


paper way 


way. 


THE & DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


VISIT THE MISSISSIPPI COAST 


/ isn’t it—and striking. 
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Little ‘hings in Letters 


(Continued from page 675) 


| conversation ought to be very 


good conversation— better than 
our ordinary kind of talk. 
Interesting beginnings count for 
much. A letter from the Ameri- 
can Press Association begins with 
“T was talking with Sir Thomas 
Lipton on his recent visit here.” 
Few business men would pass an 
opening of such newsy character. 
A letter from an Italian publi- 
cation to advertisers begins with 
“Signori: Desideriamo presentar- 
vi il nostro stock di coloniali do- 
mestici ed importati....” The 
next paragraph translates courte- 
ously for the man who cannot 
read Italian. A little novel effort 


that lifts the letter out of the mass 


in the morning mail. 


Catching Reader Interest 
A plainly printed letter from an 
advertiser begins with “If YOU 
were in a contagious hospital with 
a fever, what would you ask for?” 


' And the letter-writer tells an in- 


teresting story about a patient 
who wanted the advertiser’s prod- 
uct, also a pack of cards. I like 
that “pack of cards” because it 
shows fidelity to fact. 

A letter from a publisher of 
books begins with “$22,267.64 
from a single letter.” That is the 
entire opening paragraph. Pay 
particular attention to the 64 cents. 
The composer of this striking 
paragraph knows the superior 
convincing power of exact quota- 
tions rather than “round num- 
bers.” 

A trust company starts its let- 
ter argument about its service 
very aptly with the salutation of 
“To our Depositors and Other 
Friends,” and then quotes what a 
chief justice has said about the 
favor that one man does to an- 
other when he induces the draw- 
ing up of a will. This letter con- 
sists of four pages—only the first 
page being in typewriter type, 
however. On the inside is a hu- 
man-interest item beginning with 
“He Left No Will,” and then 
some simple fundamentals of will- 
making are set forth. 

A letter shop selling a Christ- 
mas letter service writes its own 
solicitation on a Christmas letter- 
head and begins with “How do 
you like this letterhead? Unusual, 
Why not 


send out a Christmas letter on a 


letterhead of your own?” 

A good letter from the Life Ex- 
tension Institute begins with “Do 
you remember Euripides? He 
was the first of the poets of mel- 
ancholy. Euripides should have 
had a middle name, and that name 
should have been ‘Gloom’.” 

The publisher of a farm paper 
does the sensible thing of attach- 
ing an interesting photograph to 
his letter message and opens with 
“This flock of sheep is on the 320- 
acre farm of E. E. Cabell, Carroll- 
ton, Missouri.” I often wonder 
why more business men do not 
use the photograph as a support 
to their letters. 


A Few Important Details 


DuPont Cellophane Company 
catches the eye of Mr. Sales Man- 
ager immediately with a letter 
opening “1928 will be a competi- 
tive year.” Attached to the letter 
is a small specimen of Cellophane. 
Great is the practice of sending a 
sample along with your letter. 
The DuPont people, by the way, 
have carried out this kind of cam- 
paign on more than a score of dif- 
ferent industries and businesses. 
For example, the fish packer is 
invited to wrap a package of his 
fish in the specimen of Cellophane, 
the confectioner is invited to try 
it on a package of his candy, and 
so On. 

In other words, the message is 
tied down to the exact business of 
the man addressed. A postal card 
is enclosed by which the reader 
may send for a number of sam- 
ples of Cellophane for the pur- 
pose of conducting “over-the- 
counter tests.” Result: a long 
series of letters on each group has 
proved profitable. 

A man with unusual knowledge 
of farm homes says that many 
letters to the farmers fall down 
because they are too clever, too 
friendly, too confidential — don't 
impress the farmer so that he feels 
like talking the message over with 
his wife. 

One of the country’s outstand- 
ing industrial organizations 
coaches its correspondents not to 
write a Baltimore inquirer that 
“As you are in our Baltimore ter- 
ritory we have had to send your 
letter back there.” The better 
way is presented as “As you are 
very close to our Baltimore office, 
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we can give you better service by 
having our Baltimore manager, 
Mr. Magee, furnish full details.” 

This same concern discourages 
such statements as “We can’t see 
how our.previous letter could have 
been misunderstood.” Corres- 
pondents are urged to write in the 
spirit of “We are sorry that our 
other letter did not make our sit- 
uation entirely clear and we are 
thankful to you for bringing up 
the doubtful point.” 

Including the name of an ac- 
quaintance in the first paragraph 
of a letter has been shown to 
treble the return from an inquiry- 
producing message. Thus, “Mrs. 
S. C. Andrim, a valued customer 
of ours, thinks you would prob 
ably be interested,” etc. 


Arranging the Letter 


Yes, your inquirers can prob- 
ably find anything in your catalog 
if they look carefully enough, but 
you give your letter a fine finish 
when you write, “From what you 
say of your requirements, we be- 
lieve that our Model 5, shown on 
page 34 of our catalog, would be 
ideal.” 

References to definite experi 
ences are always stronger than 
the usual type of “blanket” claim. 

Interesting quoted expressions 
lend live interest to letters, not 
only in opening paragraphs but in 
the middle of the text. 

A concern manufacturing me- 
chanical products tested two let- 
ters carefully. One began with a 
plain reference to a new catalog. 
The other began with the usual 
talk about efficiency and economy 
and did not mention the catalog 
until the second paragraph. The 
return was strongly in favor of 
the first letter. It seems that the 
engineering and contracting world 
has been “fed up” with the effi- 
clency and economy talk. 

Complaining about the other 
man’s lack of attention or cour- 
tesy will very likely bring a re- 
sponse, but one that shows irrita- 
tion. Good-natured persistence in 
the follow-up is much better. 

Looking at things from the 
other man’s point of view rather 
than your own always improves 
a letter message. It isn’t abso- 
lutely necessary to use the pro- 
noun you. Just get in the “you 
spirit.” 

A personal signature added to 
a company signature suggests per- 
sonal attention. 

Harper & Brothers and other 
publishers make fine use of the 


last three-and-a-half inches of 
their letterheads. This is shaped 
into an order form that can’t get 
away from the letter—is right 
there to catch the eye when the 
reader gets down to the signature. 
This is a variation from the plan 
of using an inquiry or order card, 
and many business firms have 
found it to be a productive device. 

Look out for the little things 
in physical arrangement. Some 
pointed argument indented in the 
middle of the letter and with the 
paragraphs numbered 1, 2, 3, aids 
greatly. 

Finally, the great National City 
3ank, already quoted, sets forth 
in its course for all its letter-writ- 
ers that “The Service Viewpoint” 
is of primary importance. It adds: 
“The National City Bank sends 
out thousands of letters a day. 
Through the mail it comes into 
contact with people ten times as 
frequently as it does through face- 
to-face meetings. Its written word 
is truly the voice of the bank. If 
each person who receives this 
word reacts to it with the feeling 
that ‘they are good people to deal 
with,’ the strength of the bank is 
increased immeasurably. And this 
is not an impossible ideal to seek.” 


Graham-Paige Appoint 


New Executives 
PPOINTMENTS to three im- 
portant executive positions 
in the factory organization of the 
Graham-Paige Motors Corpora- 
tion have recently been made. In 
the sales department, F. R. Val- 
pey and W. R. Heilman have been 
named general sales manager and 
assistant sales manager, respec- 
tively. In the financial and ac- 
counting department, R. Carl 
Hicks is now assistant treasurer. 

When the three Graham broth- 
ers acquired the Paige company, 
Mr. Valpey joined R. C. Graham 
and served as assistant to the vice 
president until his recent ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Heilman was formerly man- 
ager at Dallas and later went to 
Detroit to take up general sales 
department work at the main fac- 
tory. Mr. Hicks joined the Gra- 


ham-Paige organization last No- | 


vember, previous to which time 
he had been entirely with Dodge 
Brothers, where he organized the 
accounting department, and was 


successively general auditor, chief 


accountant, comptroller, and as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 


! 
| 
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=— the past 
year we have made plans 
for advertising cam- 
paigns calling for the 
expenditure of several 
millions of dollars—for 
space, for outdoor dis- 
play, for direct mail, 
for dealers helps, for 
follow-up. 


We have made plans 
and copy only—on a 
fee basis. We have 
‘‘placed’’ no business 
and have received no 
commissions. We are 
now prepared to render 
a complete service— 
including placing. 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 


67 West 447TH STREET, NEw York 


THE BUSINESS WISE 
SLOGANIZE 
THEN ADVERTISE 


Slogans Created. Sales Letters, Booklets, 
Pamphlets, written for any business. 


ADRITE SERVICE 
2-4-6 Getty Square Yonkers, N. Y. 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil—Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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aking 


the blindfolds 
off selling 


No. 1. Through Market Research 


ARKET research, as done for our clients, is far more 
than a fact-finding operation— 


Our clients get the facts—of course. And the facts we secure 
are comprehensive, accurate and up-to-the-minute. 


They are drawn from actual field surveys, conducted by 
trained salesmen—not just canvassers—who are skilled in mak- 
ing each interview with jobbers, dealers 


or consumers a real sale—a sale in the 
sense of selling people the idea of telling 


their story fully and honestly. 


More than this—our men have sales judg- 
ment—they can weigh the value and az- 
curacy of statements given to them, they 
can interpret these facts in terms of selling 


—in terms of our clients’ needs. 


Yet market research is but one step in 
our program of service to clients—a step- 
ping stone leading to definite, workable, 
tested conclusions and recommendations for 


building sales and profits. 


Every phase of our work has but one ob- 
jective—to increase the effectiveness of the 
sales action—to secure more and better use plete picture of our 


of clients’ sales-man-hours. 


A complete outline of our sales-building 
in booklet form. 
Agencies or manufacturers will be supplied 


services is. available 


with a copy upon request. 


Market Research 


constitutes but one 
main division of our 
functions. The Mar- 
quis Regan, Inec.., 
organization chart. 
shown in miniature 
above, gives the com- 


operations. An _ en- 
larged copy will be 
sent upon request to 
any interested agency 
or manufacturer. 


Marquis Regan inc 


270 INladison Avenue Ml. Y. 


eable address “Markregan M.yY.” 


Sales Engineers and Counsellors 


to leading manufacturers in America and &urope 


bdawvese ts. —_ New 1928 
28~ 3 > 7 


For Sales Bulletins, House 
Organs, Conventions, Etc. 


Same Day 
SERVICE, INC. 


Send for Catalog 


chy Cartoons 


Over 1000 Cuts Carried in 
Stock. Prompt Shipment 


BUSINESS CARTOON 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


REE. Authoritative and helpful book 
on rotogravure printing—‘‘The A.B.C. 
of Rotogravure.” Send for it. 


Kimberly-Clark (Ompany 


Established 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual. 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 


Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 
54 West 74th Street — New York City 


Our product will help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati 


Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


Sales Managers I Have 


Known 
(Continued from page 686) 


products directly, not through the 
salesman who might interpret 
them incorrectly. 

5. He is enabled to maintain a 
sympathetic, helpful attitude to- 
ward his salesmen and if he has 
real sales ability, as he certainly 
should have, he will earn their 
respect. 

6. He is better equipped to di- 
rect the advertising efforts of his 
company. 

7. He gets a chance to note the 
effects of competitors’ efforts, to 
see new products on the market 
and he is thus able to keep his 
imagination constantly = stimu- 
lated. 

8. He becomes, automatically, 
one of “the boys.” Their hard- 
ships are his hardships, their vic- 
tories are his victories and he 
establishes himself in the eyes of 
his salesmen as a practical au- 
thority on their problems. 


Winning Popularity 
9. At conventions he is able to 
capitalize his acquaintance with 
customers because he is already 


friendly with them and he does 
not have to waste time in the pre- 


liminary skirmishes of  friend- 
ships. 
10. He becomes a leader be- 


cause he knows his men, he 
knows the enemy, he knows the 
tactical situation and he knows 
the terrain. 

I know a sales manager who 
apparently does everything ex- 
cept “manage.” And he is one of 
the most successful I know. Out 
of every year he is on the road 
about eight months. Out of every 
month he is in his office about one 
week. He has a_ stenographer 
who knows enough to look in the 
price list, copy a form letter and 
insert the correct price when it 
becomes necessary to quote a cus- 
tomer. He has devised a system 
that makes it possible for her to 
do this. That was part of his job. 

This m7n keeps his ears open. 
He is a guod listener. He keeps 
his eyes open, too, and he misses 
nothing. He never finds it neces- 
sary to invite his salesmen to 
come in on the carpet. They 
come in on their own—because 
they want his help. In the lan- 
guage of the third degree, they 
come clean! He does not tell his 


men, he shows them. 
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One incident illustrates this. 
He was making calls with one of 
his men down in Missouri. It 
was a Saturday morning and the 
salesman with him heaved a big 
sigh and remarked that the past 
week had been a fast one. Then 
he settled down and began mak- 
ing out his reports, expense ac- 
counts, orders, etc. Later he an- 
nounced that he was going to a 
baseball game and would like to 
have the sales manager go with 
him. 

“T don’t care for baseball,” ex- 
plained the boss. “I’ve got sev- 
eral things to do and [ll get them 
cleaned up.” 

When the salesman returned 
for dinner from the baseball game 
he found a small stack of orders 
on the desk and a note from the 
sales manager pinned to them. It 
said: 

“Bill. I picked these up this 
afternoon. Will you write them 
up and mail them in for me?” 

That evening the salesman re- 
marked : 

“T’m fed up on baseball. No 
more for me.” ‘The sales man- 
ager never mentioned the inci- 
dent. 


Rules to be Broken 


I can well imagine what would 
have happened with the more 
common breed of sales manager. 
That incident would have been 
noted in the little black book and 
it would have been the topic, some 
time later, for a sermon-letter to 
all of the men. In this case, how- 
ever, the salesman himself spread 
the incident around and there was 
no need of any letter. 

Nor do I rate very high the 
sales manager who burns the 
midnight oil devising report 
forms to be filled out every night 
by the salesmen. They are care- 
fully planned, fiendishly designed 
documents destined to prevent 
the salesman from going to a 
movie or even sleeping—and they 
are seldom if ever of any prac- 
tical good. This type of sales 
manager makes rules not to be 
lived up to but to be broken so 
that he will have food for more 
letters. He knows more about 
salesmanship on paper, and less 
about actual selling, than the 
poorest dub of a salesman. 

He is about as diplomatic as 
the challenger for the heavy- 
weight championship and his po- 
sition and his dignity are his only 
safeguards from getting his block 
knocked off, to put it roughly. 


ERHAPS you have voted “no” on 

Molloy Made Covers because your 
catalog changes so frequently that only 
paper covers are practical. Here’s the 
ticket—Molloy Made Pocket Covers 
to slip over your paper-bound books 
like a jacket—use ‘em for years! 

Turn loose the mighty selling power 
of Molloy Made Covers to impress 


The David J. Molloy Company 


2869 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Molloy Made 


Pocket Covers 
Impress 


Your 
Preferred 
Accounts 


your preferred accounts, and distribute 
their cost over a long period. The 
design, created for you, builds prestige 
and at the same time lowers the death 
rate of paper-bound books in the hands 
of your salesmen and jobbers. 

Write to us for samples and sugges- 
tions to meet the particular purpose 
you have in mind. No obligation. 


**4 fascinating book . . . full of exciting information’’ 


—says BRUCE BARTON 


WHAT ABOUT 
ADVERTISING? 


By KENNETH M. GOODE and HARFORD POWEL, Jr. 


Here is a shrewd, sparkling, entertaining book giving a new conception of what 


advertising is and what it may be expected to accomplish. 


Packed full of interesting 


ideas and valuable facts it proves that advertising must be made for the consumer and 


not the consumer for advertising. 


It has only one interest and intention—to help manufacturers and distributors, their 
sales managers and advertising executives, to work out by their own methods, uses for 


their appropriations which will make more money. 


It is a practical working guide; 


actual campaigns are recorded, different tested methods are described, results of different 


kinds of appeals are explained. 
Chicago Tribune. 


“A sound book with smiles thrown 


in,”’ says the 


They are all talking about it! 


Paul H. Nystrom 
“T have no hesitation whatsoever in say- 
ing that this is positively the best book 
on advertising that I have been able to 
read from cover to cover with a feeling 
of comfort as well as interest. It de- 
serves wide use and reading.” 


Price, $3.50 


Earnest Elmo Calkins 
“T honestly think this the best book on 
the subject yet written.’’ 

Claude C. Hopkins 
“A wealth of information that amazes 
me... one of the leading contributions 
to modern advertising literature.” 


Free Examination Coupon S. M. 428 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City 


READ FOR PROFIT 
AND PROFIT FROM 
READING! 


Gentlemen: 


$3.50. 


Please send me postpaid for 5 days on ap- 
proval one copy of WHAT ABOUT ADVERTISING? 


[] I enclose my check for $3.50 [] Please send C. O. D. 


CJ I promise to remit $3.50 within 5 days or to return 


> maRS. the book. 
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where It does 
you most good! 


FREE OFFER 
TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 


Remarkable 


results from CONCENTRATED ADVERTISING 


reported by hundreds who employ it 
A test offered — free 


FB boget has recently been discovered 
by many large business houses that 
supplements their advertising most 
effectively—that brings added _ results 
from every dollar spent. 

This method of advertising reaches 
the buyer in a receptive mood. You 
concentrate on the man who has the 
“say.” Results are larger orders. Repeat 
business proves its success. 

This new way is the Autopoint 
Pencil, the better pencil—made of 
Bakelite. It is a pencil that, once 
used, spoils you for all others. It 
is the simplest pencil made, for 
there is nothing to break or go 
wrong. It is always ready for use. 


How you use “Concentrated 
Advertising” 
Your salesman gives his custo- 
mers and prospects these attractive 


Autopoints, with the name of your 
firm, with slogan or selling mes- 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Autopoint, booklet, sales-building propo- 
sition, prices, ete. 


Autopoint is a powerful sales auxil- 
iary. Send for a free sample—for a list 
of prominent yerr-'n-nand-year-out adver- 
tisers who consider it part and parcel 
of their whole selling scheme. 

Let us send complete information. 
There is no obligation. At least find out 
WHAT Autopoint can do for your 
business. Why not mail that coupon now? 


“The*® Better Pencil” 


For Executives 
Only 


Without obligation, please send sample 


sage, stamped eternally on the Name 
barrel. iss 
Your customer admires the gift, Firm... 
earries it in his pocket. Your ee 
message is always. before him. Title...... 
Wasteful advertising that is scant- 
ly read or discarded into waste- PONE OBB sii casssctcsst us tacteatan te phamegeoe eee ' 


baskets, cannot compete. 


Trade 


Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00—including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 
and contents. Get it on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Practices 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 


| He cannot afford to let anyone 
get close to him because he knows 
they will discover how little he 
really knows. Also he is the 
type who never takes a vacation 
because he suspects that the firm 
would find out how easily they 
could get along without him. 

[ encountered one like that the 
other day. It seems one of their 
customers sent in an order in 
which the specifications were not 
the same as previously. So this 
sales manager immediately wrote 
to the purchasing agent of the 
customer in question and advised 
him that he would not fill the or- 
der until correct specifications 
were furnished. 
| He got a letter back saying that 
| it was just too bad and that cor- 
| rect specifications would not be 
| forthcoming because they were 
| going to buy in the future from 
a competitor. 

The sales manager of the con- 
cern who finally got the business 
explained the transaction to me. 


The Price Obsession 
“This purchasing agent is care- 
| less, that’s true. He orders cer- 
| tain items and almost invariably 

makes mistakes in the specifica- 
tions. Until a year ago we had 
| their business but because of a 
‘ariation in prices the business 
_ went to the people who just now 
_ lost it to us. We know this man’s 
weakness. 

“We always supply the correct 
specifications on his orders from 
our own records and say nothing. 
It’s a good thing for us that this 
happened, because now that this 
purchasing agent has satisfied 
himself on the price question he 
knows that we will see that his 
orders are shipped out with the 
correct specifications. He knows 
he can depend on us for that ser- 
vice.” 

The first sales manager, shortly 
after this incident, became one of 
those who used the classified 
want ads looking for a new job. 

I know another sales manager 
who was constantly obsessed with 
the price idea. All day long he 
fretted and fumed over the prices 
his competitors were reported to 
be quoting. Nothing but price 
mattered to him. Salesmen 


tackled their territories with the 
price idea dominating their sales 
talks and it was not long before 
they caught on to the fact that 
their surest alibi for a sale lost 
ras to report: “Our price out of 
line. Competitor underquoted.” 
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Such reports caused convul- 
sions in the main office. The 
sales manager called out the re- 
serves and everyone went into 
conference. Finally, after peri- 
odic price jags had corrupted the 
entire organization for a year, the 
directors found the pace too stiff 
and when one of the salesmen 
casually suggested that if they 
went out and sold the product in- 
stead of the price it might help 
matters some, they promptly 
made him sales manager and the 
former sales manager got a friend 
in the advertising business to 
write a job wanted advertisement 
for him. 

The salesman who became sales 
manager got the place when he 
said: 

“As I see it, our products are 
made for certain purposes. I as- 


sume that none of our customers 
or prospective customers are in 
the market for bargains just be- 
cause they are bargains. If they 
are in the market for one of our 
machines it is because they need 
a machine that will do some par- 
ticular job for them. Why not 
sell the machines 
price?” 

No small portion of the sales 
manager’s job is talking to sales- 
men—not necessarily his own 
men but the salesmen of jobbers 
and distributors. Some sales 
managers can thunder away in a 
manner that would make Mark 
Antony sound like one of those 
whispering tenors over the radio. 
But these same men develop 
stage fright and the words turn 
to cotton in their mouths the 
minute they face a real customer. 


Ninety in the Shade—but 
Sales Doubled 


(Continued from page 696) 


trip, and thus the way has been 
paved for future cruise contests 
expected to be held. 

In fact, the total results of the 
contest have been so satisfactory 
that Mr. Gray is now contemplat- 
ing other contests based on prize 
trips to various parts of the 
world, such as England, Australia, 
continental Europe, the Orient, 
and so on. 

Sales managers who have pon- 
dered over the annual problem of 
how to keep the business normal 
in a man’s territory while he is 
on vacation can no doubt take a 
leaf from the experience of the 
Equitable contest and adapt in 
some special way the general 
idea of their keeping in touch 
with customers during this time. 
Many salesmen do this and some 
houses urge the practice upon 
their men. Working out a careful 
plan for doing it systematically 
and setting aside a small expense 
fund will accomplish much in 
encouraging salesmen to do 
it on a larger, more thorough 
scale. 

One of the problems present in 
contests, as every sales executive 
knows who has used them, is that 
of keeping the man in fourth, 
fifth, or tenth place, and other 
points down the line, enthusiastic. 
Nothing is worse than a runaway 


race and other men getting the 
idea there is no chance to win. 
The principal plan used in the 
Equitable contest to overcome 
this was a separate bonus award 
to salesmen for sales over and 
above their quota during the six 
months’ period over which the 
contest ran. Walker, who won 


the first prize, naturally also won | 


the largest amount of bonus 
money, totaling over $400. 

But other cash awards were 
given to the leading salesmen. 
These bonuses really made up a 
separate contest within itself. 
There was no direct tie-up be- 
tween the two in any of the house 
literature or letters and announce- 
ments of the winners were made 
separately on different dates. It 
served to keep the laggards as well 
as the leaders keyed up. 

At the present time Mr. Gray 
has four separate and distinct con- 
tests in operation. Three of them 
constitute drives for new accounts. 
One of them is for volume of 
sales and the other is a contest 
for salesmen to join the Twenty- 
Five Thousand Dollar Club. These 
three contests can really be con- 
sidered as one major contest with 
three separate units or sub-con- 


tests. Each of the unitsofthemajor | 


contest is given the objective of 


and not the | 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.20 per M 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in 
large quantity plus special inten- 
sive production make possible the 
following low prices: 

No. 1 20-Lb. White Bond 
1.20 per M 
1.25 per M 
... 1.45 per M 
stoesessceccouctiorc i er Ci 


6,250 nnn, 2.25 per M 
20-Lb. Hammermill Bond 


106,600 ___._._._...... LG per BM 


3.50 per M 
Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Ill. 


We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send you 
samples 


Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 
Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


a Silver Trophy loving cup but | 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some 


ness that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service is one of 
several cities of 100,000 population and over; 
the business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old Chicago 


organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business is 
completely organized. Our method of turning 


out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 
will take care of you later; complete in- 
formation without obligation. If you are 
really ready to build a business for yourself 


advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here an 
opportunity to enter into a lucrative busi- 


write, giving age, experience and refer- 


ences. Desk “O” c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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the interesting feature is the novel 
way of awarding it. 

The three loving cups are 
awarded to salesmen qualifying 
first in the following classes of 
sales: 

First prize cup awarded for new 
business sales for one month. 

First prize cup awarded for 
total volume of sales for one 
month. 

First prize cup awarded to sales- 
men qualifying with sales of $25,- 
QOO or more to one individual 
during the month. 

On the reverse sides of the three 
cups are spaces for each of the 
twelve months of the year. All 
awards of the cups are on a 
temporary month-to-month basis 
throughout the year and no final 
awards are made until the end of 
the year. For example, John Jones 
produces the greatest amount of 
new business sales during April. 
Smith, who has been holding the 
cup by virtue of having the most 
new business sales in March, 1 
reluctantly compelled to give it 
up. Smith’s name, however, has 
been engraved in the space for 
March on the back of the cup. 
John Jones, upon taking over the 
cup, receives it with his name en- 
. graved in the space for April. This 
battle continues for one year. 

At this time the salesmen 
whose names appear on the cups 
the most times during the year 
are given permanent possession of 
them. The cups are doubly prized 
because the engraved names of 
the respective winners for the 
various months of the year con- 


stitute a living record of the 
struggle the winning salesman 


went through to obtain permanent 
possession. 

Illustrative of the effectiveness 
of these cups in impressing upon 
the men the importance of special 
types of business is offered in the 
case of the first prize cup offered 
to men who make retail sales of 
$25,000 or more to one buyer. In 
the first three months of 1928, 
compared with the same period in 


1927, sales of this type have so 
far outstripped last year that 
there is no real comparison. The 


increase, as a matter of fact, has 
been over 300 per cent. 


The Speakman Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, manufacturer 
of showers and plumbing fixtures, 
has appointed Edwards, Ewing & 
Jones, Inc., to direct their ad- 
vertising activities. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALES CORRESPONDENT—MARRIED MAN 
who can work with words, who is fully qualified 
to write interest arousing and business producing 
letters, circulars and booklets covering the sale 
of proprietary medicines, soaps, flavoring ex- 
tracts, spices, cosmetics, perfumes and other 
toilet products, thru house to house salesmen. 
Must follow this class of work and be thoroly 
familiar with this method of merchandising. 

Give full details regarding your ability, where 
similarly employed; state age, height, weight, 
extent of education, how many in family, with 
references from former employers, in first letter. 
Address Department 5, T. M. Sayman Products 
Company, 2117 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments; your identity covered and present posi- 
tion protected. Established seventeen years. Send 
only name and address for details. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


EXPERIENCED MERCHANDISING MAN 
familiar with Food Products. State experience, 
salary, age, and education. Post Office Drawer 
1160, Columbus, Georgia. 


LINES WANTED 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS — ‘OLD 
established stove and supply house calling on the 
trade in the middle west covering territory 
closely, are looking for lines of merit that sell 
to the Hardware, Furniture and General Stores. 
Only lines which have a real sales appeal and 
merit will be considered. We carry our own 
stock and handle our own accounts. We call on 
trade often and can sell good lines. Box 420, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. _ 


SUCCESSFUL HIGH- GRADE OFFICE AP- 
pliance. Distributor desires to secure another 
line for Chicago territory. Has own loop office 
with Sales and Service Departments. Box 320, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

ADVERTISERS RATE ‘GUIDE FREE—NEW 
1928 386-page Directory showing classified and 
display rates of best producing newspapers and 
magazines. We place your advertisement in any 
publication at lowest rates. E. H. Brown, 
Advertising Agency, Dept. E, 140 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOND HOUSE WITH HEADQUARTERS IN 
Chicago and doing business throughout the 
Middle West in representative General Market 
Bonds including Railroad, Public Utility, Indus- 
trial and Foreign Bonds, desires to add 4 Men 
to its Sales Organization. Previous experience in 
the Bond Business not necessary. This Opening 
however, does offer an Unusual Opportunity to 
a Commercial Salesman between 30 and 45 years 
of age who desires to change his line in order 
to broaden his Opportunities and increase his 
Earning Capacity. Reply stating age, present 
position, and selling experience. Replies will 
be treated as strictly confidential. Box 410, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., _ Chicago. 


SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only am- 
bitious workers who can earn large commissions. 
Write nearest office. The Workman Manufacturing 
Company, 1200 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 110 E. 
42nd St., New York. Arcade Bldg.. Atlanta. 


MEN AND WOMEN DEMONSTRATORS. 
Write for free samples with full particulars. 
Make ten to twenty dollars every day selling 85 
daily household necessities. Repeat sales from 
every demonstration. T. . Sayman Products 
| Room 700 Lesa ned ee. St. _Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
” “SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE WHO 
is directing sales of a manufacturer selling na- 
tionally and a leader in their respective industry. 
Thoroughly conversant with all phases of modern 
management and merchandising. Has a National 
acquaintance in Hardware, Electrical, Drug and 
diversified trade channels. Able to build a pro- 
ductive sales organization or secure results from 
an established organization. Prefer an associa- 
tion with a manufacturer that desires to increase 
distribution, and who has a product that is of a 
repeat nature. Thirty-five years of age, college 
educated, single and an aggressive result producer. 
Box 422, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
hve. Es ———. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty year 
old concern desired 50 national representatives 
in 1925; we produced 40 in three months. 700 
dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, for another. 
Ten years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. James 


C. . Johnson, 9 Woodbridge Ave., ig Buffalo. 
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